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The  Military  Operations  Research  Society  (MORS) 

The  purpose  of  the  Military  Operations  Research  Society  (MORS)  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  classified  and  unclassified  military  operations  research.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Society  provides  media  for  professional  exchange  and  peer 
criticism  among  students,  theoreticians,  practitioners  and  users  of  military  operations 
research.  These  media  consist  primarily  of  the  traditional  annual  MORS  Symposia 
(classified),  their  published  abstracts  or  proceedings,  special  mini-symposia,  workshops, 
colloquia  and  special  purpose  monographs  and  other  publications.  MORS  publishes  two 
quarterly  periodicals,  PHALANX  and  Military  Operations  Research.  PHALANX  is  the 
MORS  bulletin  and  Military  Operations  Research  is  a  referred  journal.  The  forum 
provided  by  these  media  is  directed  to  display  the  state  of  the  art,  to  encourage  consistent 
professional  quality,  to  stimulate  communication  and  interaction  between  practitioners 
and  users,  and  to  foster  the  interest  and  development  of  students  of  operations  research. 
In  performing  its  function,  the  Military  Operations  Research  Society  does  not  make  or 
advocate  official  policy  nor  does  it  attempt  to  influence  the  formulation  of  policy. 
Matters  discussed  or  statements  made  during  the  course  of  its  symposia  or  printed  in  its 
publications  represent  the  positions  of  the  individual  participants  and  authors  and  not  of 
the  Society. 

The  Military  Operations  Research  Society  is  operated  by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  30  members,  28  of  whom  are  elected  by  vote  of  the  Board  to  serve  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  persons  nominated  for  this  election  are  normally  individuals  who  have 
attained  recognition  and  prominence  in  the  field  of  military  operations  research  and  who 
have  demonstrated  an  active  interest  in  its  programs  and  activities.  The  remaining  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  the  Immediate  Past  President  who  serves  by  right 
and  the  Executive  Vice  President  who  serves  as  a  consequence  of  his  position.  A  limited 
number  of  Advisory  Directors  are  appointed  from  time  to  time,  usually  for  a  one-year 
term,  to  perform  some  particular  function. 

MORS  is  Sponsored  by: 

•  The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Operations  Research) 

•  The  Director,  Assessment  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

•  The  Director  of  Command  and  Control,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Air  and  Space 
Operations,  HQ  US  Air  Force 

•  The  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command 

•  The  Director  of  Force  Structure,  Resources  and  Assessment,  The  Joint  Staff 

•  The  Director  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  Office  Secretary  of  Defense 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the  21st  Century— Executive  Summary 


Dr  Harry  J.  Thie,  FS,  RAND 
Christine  A.  Fossett,  FS,  USGAO 

The  military  services  are  experiencing  difficulty  recruiting  and  retaining  sufficient  numbers  of  quality 
enlisted  people  to  meet  operational  requirements  and  end  strength  requirements.  Recent  recruiting  efforts 
sometimes  have  not  met  goals,  and  military  personnel  are  opting  to  leave  some  service  occupations  at 
rates  too  high  to  maintain  adequate  experience  levels.  To  address  these  issues,  MORS  held  a  Mini- 
Symposium  on  Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the  21s'  Century  on  27-30  September  1999. 

This  report  summarizes  observations  made  by  mini-symposium  speakers  and  participants.  The  Executive 
Summary  covers  observations  from  the  plenary  sessions,  participant  observations  about  recruiting  and 
retention  issues,  and  suggestions  for  programmatic  and  analysis-related  improvements.  Briefing  reports 
on  specific  topics  covered  during  the  mini-symposium  follow  this  summary.  Also,  the  acronyms,  Terms 
of  Reference,  list  of  participants  and  plenary  session  presentations  are  included  in  Appendices  A  through 
D,  respectively. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  overarching  goal  for  this  special  meeting  was  to  contribute  to  the  deliberate  planning  of  military 
personnel  management  efforts  by  developing  a  clear  understanding  of  factors  that  shape  the  recruitable 
population  pool  and  the  retention  of  those  already  in  military  service.  More  specifically,  the  meeting  set 
out  to  accomplish  four  objectives: 

1 .  Identify  factors  that  have  the  greatest  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention  and  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  about  incorporating  these  factors  in  analyses. 

2.  Identify  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  available  data  sources,  measures,  tools,  and  methodologies 
applicable  for  analyzing  recruiting  and  retention  issues. 

3.  Evaluate  methods  for  analyzing  policy  alternatives,  including  predicting  recruiting  resource 
requirements  and  retention  incentives. 

4  Determine  the  need  for  and  use  of  new  or  advanced  tools,  methods,  or  research  to  remedy  current 
shortfalls  in  analyses  and  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

Approach 

More  than  200  manpower,  personnel  and  resource  analysts  and  functional  experts  from  DoD,  other 
government  agencies  and  the  private  sector  participated  in  three  days  of  stimulating  discussions.  The 
Mini-Symposium  included  plenary  sessions,  composite  sessions  on  recruiting  and  retention  and  six 
concurrent  working  group  sessions  on  more  focused  topics.  Given  the  diverse  professional  backgrounds 
and  expertise  of  the  participants,  these  sessions  were  designed  to  foster  and  maximize  the  exchange  of 
information.  The  plenary  session  speakers  provided  high-level  perspectives  on  both  recruiting  and 
retention,  whereas  speakers  in  each  of  the  two  composite  sections  focused  more  on  recruiting  or  retention, 
respectively.  The  working  groups  scheduled  speakers  to  address  specific  topics  and  provided  time  for  all 
participants  to  contribute  their  insights  and  discuss  issues.  The  success  of  the  Mini-Symposium  is 
attributed  to  the  active  participation  by  all. 
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Plenary  Sessions 


High-level  perspectives  were  provided  in  several  plenary  sessions.  In  the  keynote  address,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Honorable  Louis  Caldera,  highlighted  serious  recruiting  and  retention  problems  facing 
not  only  the  Army  but  all  of  DoD.  Brig  Gen  Pat  Adams,  Joint  Staff-J  1,  described  problems  that  led  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  change  their  perspective  on  personnel  readiness. 

Several  other  plenary  sessions  elaborated  on  challenges.  Views  on  the  labor  market  from  our  competitors 
were  provided  by  a  distinguished  panel,  including  the  Honorable  A1  Borrego,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor;  MG  (ret)  James  Allen,  State  of  South  Carolina;  Dr  Renee  Lerch,  Ford  Motor  Co.;  and  Patrick 
O’Leary,  United  Parcel  Service  (UPS).  VADM  Pat  Tracey,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD), 
noted  challenges  facing  analysts. 

Other  plenary  speakers  provided  different  perspectives  on  solutions.  Congressman  Steve  Buyer,  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  articulated  seven  factors  that  needed  to  be  considered  when  addressing 
recruiting  and  retention  problems.  MajGen  Garry  Parks,  USMC,  and  RADM  Barbara  McGann,  USN,  also 
provided  ideas  for  solutions. 

Composite  and  Working  Group  Sessions 

Composite  sessions  on  recruiting  and  retention  issues  set  the  stage  for  six  working  groups  to  focus  on 
specific  topics,  as  shown  in  Table  L  The  recruiting  composite  sessions  included  perspectives  on  current 
recruiting  challenges  by  senior  enlisted  recruiters  from  each  service;  lessons  learned  from  past  recruiting 
eras;  and,  what  recruiting  may  face  in  the  future.  Retention  composite  sessions  included  perspectives  on 
current  retention  issues  from  panels  of  senior  enlisted  representatives,  OSD  and  service  headquarters 
retention  officials. 


Table  1:  Composite  and  Working  Groups 


Composite 

Sessions 

Working  Group  Topics 

Leadership 

Recruiting  Issues 

Chairs: 

COL  Greg  Parlier 
and  LTC  Greg 
Hoscheit,  US 

Army  Recruiting 
Command 

Advertising  Effectiveness 

Herb  Shukiar,  RAND 

Dr  Paul  Hogan,  The  Lewin  Group 
COL  Kevin  Kelley,  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command 

Recruiter  Effectiveness 

John  Noble,  Navy  Recruiting 
Command 

MAJ  Neil  Fitzpatrick,  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command 

Demographics/Psychographics 

Hugh  Dempsey,  TRADOC 

Dr  Naomi  Verdugo,  OSD 

CPT  Tony  Perry,  TRADOC 

Retention  Issues 

Chairs: 

Dr  A1  Robbert, 
RAND 

LTC  Jeff  Perry, 
OSD 

Pat  Crouse, 

Logicon 

Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention 

Larry  Looper,  Air  Force  Human 
Systems  Wing 

Don  Whitfield,  Logicon 

Force  Structure  and  Strength  Management 
Effects 

LtCol  Scott  Hagin  and  Maj  Jay 
Jacobson,  Air  Force  Personnel 
Operations  Agency 

Direct  Influences  and  Causes  of  Retention 

LTC  Eli  Alford,  US  Army 
PERSCOM 

Denny  Baer,  Logicon 
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Toward  the  Future:  Plenary  Observations 

The  high-level  perspectives  provided  in  the  plenary  sessions  generally  focused  on  problems,  competitors, 
challenges  and  solutions.  These  are  described  in  this  section. 

Do  We  Have  A  Problem  ? 

The  consensus  of  the  Mini-Symposium  participants  was  that  we  do  have  a  problem.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Director  of  Manpower  and  Personnel  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  particular,  expressed 
their  perceptions  of  the  problem. 

Secretary  Caldera  stressed  that  manning  the  forces  is  the  most  important  function  of  the  services.  Having 
the  right  numbers  and  skill  mix  is  critical  to  performance  and  impacts  readiness.  The  serious  recruiting 
and  retention  challenges  today  impact  manning.  These  challenges  have  been  masked  for  several  years  by 
our  downsizing  when  we  did  not  replace  one  for  one.  Corrective  actions  will  take  time  to  show  results. 


Three  of  the  many  problems  experienced  with  advertising  illustrate  the  challenges  we  face,  according  to 
Secretary  Caldera.  First,  we  have  not  conducted  the  research  needed  to  segment  the  youth  market  to 
focus  our  recruiting  efforts.  Second,  we  do  not  have  the  in-house  professional  marketing  expertise  to  use 
research  results  to  develop  our  marketing  strategy  and  messages.  Finally,  the  armed  forces  do  not  have 
positive  “brand”  recognition  with  today’s  youth. 

Secretary  Caldera  described  several  steps  that  the  Army  has  taken  to  address  the  challenges.  We  are 
upgrading  the  sales  (recruiter)  force  with  improved  recruiter  selection,  incentives  and  equipment  and 
positioning  that  sales  force  to  exploit  selected  markets.  We  are  improving  our  market  research  and  using 
the  results  to  target  our  messages  and  expand  our  markets. 

Secretary  Caldera  said  that  the  basic  challenge  to  the  analytic  community  is  to  provide  better  research  to 
provide  better  answers  for  management  and  policy  decision  making.  The  fundamental  question  to 
address  is  “How  effective  is  our  approach  given  our  scarce  resources?”  We  need  to  know  what  works. 
This  includes:  How  effective  is  the  program?  How  much  did  it  cost?  And  how  cost-effective  is  it  relative 
to  other  programs?  A  more  specific  question  is  “How  applicable  are  today’s  recruiting  quality  standards?” 
Are  they  valid  for  today’s  youth  and  for  the  force  we  need  today  and  tomorrow?  Is  the  distinction 
between  high  school  and  non-high  school  graduates  meaningful,  or  do  we  need  finer  distinctions,  such  as 
rank  in  class?  Should  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  be  given  in  Spanish? 

Brig  Gen  Pat  Adams,  Joint  Staff-Director  of  Manpower  and  Personnel  (Jl),  described  why  the  Joint 
Chiefs  changed  their  perspective  on  personnel  readiness.  Using  the  catch  phrase  “Houston,  we  have  a 
problem...,”  he  emphasized  that  the  services  have  problems  sustaining  the  force.  These  problems  include 
difficulties  in  replacing  the  professional  with  8-  to  12-years  experience;  keeping  their  most  skilled  people; 
and  paying  them  adequately.  These  statements  described  the  military  19  years  ago,  but  we  face  similar 
problems  today.  In  addition,  the  JCS  was  more  cognizant  of  early  signs  of  quality  and  experience  erosion. 
Although  the  supply  of  youth  is  rising,  their  flow  into  the  military  is  dampened  by  changes  in  their 
propensity  (youth  interest  in  military  service  has  declined),  and  their  college-attendance  patterns  (a 
greater  proportion  of  youth  are  going  to  college).  In  the  past,  there  was  a  direct  correlation  between  our 
recruiting  expenditures  and  recruit  quality,  but  in  fiscal  year  1994,  quality  began  to  slip  despite  increased 
funding.  This  negative  trend  puts  more  pressure  on  the  recruiting  force.  Also,  lower  retention  poses  large 
out-year  recruiting  and  training  costs. 

The  Chairman’s  focus  is  on  several  core  elements  that  directly  affect  readiness:  competitive  pay  and 
allowances;  a  stable  retirement  program;  accessible  quality  medical  care;  suitable  housing;  and  other 
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quality-of-life  programs.  RAND’s  analyses  suggests  that  (1)  studies  show  that  pay  raises  increase 
recruiting  success;  (2)  a  new  pay  table  and  proposed  changes  to  the  military  retirement  system  will 
improve  productivity  incentives  by  seven  percent;  and,  (3)  pay/retirement  improvements  are  estimated  to 
increase  overall  retention  by  six  percent  and  increase  the  proportion  of  enlistees  who  stay  in  service  for  a 
20-year  career  by  20  percent. 

Do  We  Have  Competitors? 

A  panel  of  experts  outside  of  DoD  provided  perspectives  on  the  labor  market  and  described  their 
competition  for  the  same  scarce  resources  that  the  military  are  trying  to  recruit  and  retain.  Panel  members 
—  two  from  other  government  sectors  and  two  from  private  organizations  —  agreed  that  there  is  a  high 
demand  for  skilled  labor  driven  by  the  need  to  use  technology.  To  a  great  extent,  we  are  not  experiencing 
a  worker  shortage  but  rather  a  skill  shortage.  Panel  members  provided  the  following  observations: 

•  The  Department  of  Labor  sees  the  military  as  a  great  source  of  workers  for  employers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Job  Corps,  which  is  41,000  workers  strong,  could  be  a  resource  pool  for  the  military. 

•  When  the  military  started  downsizing  in  1 992,  South  Carolina  began  to  provide  transition  services  to 
help  find  jobs  for  the  military  personnel  returning  to  their  state.  Now  they  are  integrating  military 
recruiting  into  their  employment  system,  making  job  referrals  to  the  service  recruiters. 

•  Recruiting  and  retention  problems  are  relatively  new  at  Ford  Motor  Company  —  three  years  ago, 

90%  accepted  job  offers,  today  only  48%  accept;  attrition  is  great  for  women  and  minorities  during 
the  first  5  years  of  employment.  To  counter  this,  Ford  focused  internally  to  make  Ford  the  employer 
of  choice  —  that  is,  providing  good  benefits,  family  assistance,  competitive  pay  and  training  — 
which  make  it  hard  for  employees  to  decide  to  go  elsewhere.  Externally,  Ford  developed  a  pipeline 
strategy,  which  includes  a  Henry  Ford  Academy  (a  charter  high  school),  programs  for  1 1th  and  12th 
graders,  and  family  centers  to  reach  earlier  grades  (kindergarten  through  8th  grade). 

•  UPS  has  many  parallel  problems:  it  is  difficult  to  attract  workers,  and  about  50%  leave  after  6  weeks. 
The  impact  is  that  high  turnover  costs  UPS  money,  and  they  cannot  deliver  to  the  customers.  UPS, 
therefore,  has  focused  on  marketing  its  jobs  and  trying  to  make  quitting  “not  an  option”  through 
college-funding  incentives. 

Do  We  Have  Challenges? 

VADM  Tracey,  OSD,  described  the  current  trends  affecting  recruiting  and  retention  and  the  challenges  to 
the  military  human  resource  system;  in  this  context  she  described  the  challenges  to  the  OR  community. 

In  the  booming  economy,  unemployment  rates  show  declines  for  all  educational  groups,  high  school 
graduates,  and  age  groups.  The  annual  population  of  18-year-olds  will  increase  slightly  overall  from 
2000  to  2045.  But  service  retention  rates  are  also  down.  If  poor  retention  persists,  DoD  will  not  have 
needed  seasoned  leaders.  With  downsizing,  the  Army  has  38%  fewer  soldiers,  the  Navy  has  30%  fewer 
ships,  and  the  Air  Force  has  lost  one-third  of  its  people.  At  the  same  time,  American  operational 
commitments  have  increased,  resulting  in  increased  deployments  for  active  duty,  reserve  and  Guard 
forces.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  OR  community  is  challenged  to  provide  better  insights  into  economic, 
demographic  and  social  trends  and  their  potential  impact  on  DoD. 

VADM  Tracey  further  described  the  purpose  of  the  military  human  resource  system  —  to  make  warriors: 
to  fill  today’s  jobs,  to  grow  military  leaders,  and  to  fulfill  individual  needs.  The  military  is  challenged  to 
be  the  “employer  of  choice”  to  succeed  in  a  very  competitive  market.  Within  the  military,  the  focus  is  on 
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balancing  unit  and  individual  readiness  —  sequencing  assignments,  ensuring  educational  growth, 
promoting  leaders  and  ensuring  placement  to  maximize  unit  readiness.  These  challenges  provide  fertile 
ground  for  OR  analysts  to  use,  or  to  develop,  excellent  tools  for  innovative  policy  analysis  —  to  push  the 
(math)  envelope  to  develop  ways  to  model  the  future  but  to  do  so  with  less  data  because  historical  data  is 
“outdated.”  The  OR  community  could  also  help  improve  our  definitions  and  measures  of  deployment  and 
retention  and  the  relationship  between  the  two.  Further,  the  OR  community  could  help  to  clarify  the 
tradeoff  choices  for  human  resource  decisions. 

Are  There  Solutions? 

Congressman  Steve  Buyer,  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  provided  perspectives  on  several  areas 
that  he  believes  need  new  policies  or  approaches  if  recruiting  and  retention  are  to  improve: 

•  First,  DoD  adds  to  its  recruiting  woes  by  poor  budgeting  and  execution  practices  —  such  as 
inconsistent  and  llth-hour  funding  of  recruiting  accounts.  The  services  are  not  committed  to  sound 
marketing  planning  as  demonstrated  by  reduced  funding  —  such  as  cutting  Army  recruiting 
operations,  Navy  recruit  advertising  and  Air  Force  enlistment  bonuses.  Consistent,  on-time  money  is 
the  key  to  recruiting  success. 

•  Second,  civilian  and  uniformed  leadership  must  get  smarter  on  advertising  to  maximize  marketing 
effectiveness.  Understanding  commercial  marketing  processes  is  critical. 

•  Third,  recruit  quality  saves  money,  improves  effectiveness  and  affects  retention.  When  recruiting  is 
under  stress,  we  must  not  lower  quality  to  make  recruiting  goals. 

•  Fourth,  the  military  has  to  offer  a  competitive  employment  package,  but  we  must  also  include 
incentives  such  as  duty,  honor,  country  —  that  is,  patriotism  and  service  to  the  nation.  Advertising 
also  must  challenge  youth  to  get  involved. 

•  Fifth,  disenchanted  uniformed  personnel,  veterans  and  persons  who  are  no  longer  believers  in  a 
military  career,  influence  potential  recruits  with  their  negative  message  about  the  military.  We  must 
turn  those  attitudes  around. 

•  Sixth,  “socialization”  of  the  military  —  in  the  sense  of  imposing  contemporary  social  mores  on  the 
military  —  is  corrosive  to  readiness,  detracts  from  the  war-fighting  spirit,  and  drives  people  out  of  the 
military.  Social  issues  should  not  be  ignored,  but  if  not  limited  they  could  damage  our  combat 
capability.  Wartime  challenges  require  that  military  standards  be  different  and  held  apart  from  the 
society  as  a  whole. 

•  Finally,  deployments  must  be  managed  to  reduce  stress  on  the  force  and  preserve  combat  skills,  and 
hopefully  improve  retention. 

Congressman  Buyer  concluded  by  emphasizing  that  the  military  must  not  allow  its  standards  for  conduct 
and  behavior  to  be  eroded.  The  American  public  respects  the  military  because  of  those  high  standards. 

MajGen  Garry  Parks  described  possible  solutions  by  describing  Marine  Corps  successes.  He  first 
described  the  reality  of  the  marketplace:  a  higher  individual  aptitude  is  required  for  today’s  military;  there 
has  been  only  slight  annual  growth  in  the  youth  population;  today’s  youth  have  a  low  propensity  to  enlist; 
there  is  increased  competition  among  the  services  for  quality  recruits;  the  economy  is  strong;  and  job 
market  is  robust.  While  these  realities  challenge  the  Marine  Corps  recruiting  mission,  MajGen  Parks 
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attributed  Marine  Corps  success  to  several  factors.  First,  the  Marine  Corps  combines  recruiting  and 
recruit  training  under  one  commander.  Second,  they  developed  a  concept  of  “systematic  recruiting,” 
which  provides  the  tasks,  conditions  and  standards  needed  to  identify,  select  and  train  the  highest  caliber 
Marine  Non-Commissioned  Officers  (NCOs)  to  become  recruiters.  Recruiters  are  quality  leaders  from 
any  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  and  are  screened  by  a  headquarters  team  that  includes  a 
career  recruiter.  Third,  success  is  fostered  by  the  Marine  Corps’  multifaceted  recruiting  philosophy: 
recruiting  is  a  priority  from  the  top  down;  the  best  Marines  are  assigned  to  the  recruiting  ranks;  Marines 
are  empowered  to  go  out  and  accomplish  the  mission;  and  good  performance  is  recognized  with  a 
recruiting  ribbon,  enhanced  pay  and  benefits  and  commendations.  Finally,  the  Marine  Corps  stresses 
preparing  recruits  for  boot  camp  and  does  not  give  full  credit  to  the  recruiter  until  the  recruit  graduates 
from  boot  camp. 

RADM  Barbara  McGann,  USN,  described  the  new  recruiting  prospects  as  being  “Generation  Y,”  that  is, 
those  who  were  bom  between  1979  and  1994  and  account  for  26%  of  the  US  population.  They  are 
racially  and  culturally  diverse  (one  in  3  are  not  Caucasian),  optimistic,  self-reliant,  ambitious,  disciplined, 
responsible  and  individualistic  leaders.  They  embrace  traditional  values  of  home,  family  life,  community 
and  education.  Most  live  in  affluence,  want  to  make  money,  and  are  concerned  about  college  and 
employment.  They  have  grown  up  on-line  and  prefer  the  internet  to  TV.  They  respond  to  ads  differently 
—  they  are  a  bit  more  jaded  and  skeptical;  messages  need  to  be  pertinent,  well-produced,  exciting, 
information-  or  explanation-based  and  truthful.  They  are  brand  loyal  for  six  to  eight  months  but  desire 
style  and  quality  over  price.  Empowerment  and  adventure  allure  this  group.  Overall,  they  may  be  more 
inclined  to  military  service.  Recruiters  need  to  understand  and  market  to  Generation  Y.  We  need  to 
continue  to  pursue  screening  tools  to  ensure  that  we  select  recruiters  who  can  do  this. 

Where  Are  We  Now?  Recruiting  and  Retention  Observations 

With  the  plenary  observations  providing  a  high  level  of  context,  the  composite  and  working  groups 
further  deliberated  on  specific  issues  regarding  recruiting  and  retention.  We  now  summarize  key 
observations  —  first,  those  dealing  with  recruiting  issues  and,  then,  those  on  retention  issues. 

Recruiting  Observations 

The  composite  and  working  groups  focusing  on  recruiting  highlighted  five  themes.  First,  knowledge¬ 
sharing  and  cross-communication  need  to  be  fostered  among  the  private  sector,  the  military  services  and 
OSD.  Structured  interaction  on  a  recurring  basis  would  permit  the  services  to  share  programmatic  and 
analytic  initiatives  and  to  work  with  OSD  to  determine  what  could  best  be  done  with  joint  collaboration 
or  at  the  OSD  level. 

Second,  given  that  the  state  of  the  market  population  is  constantly  changing,  a  more  strategic,  long-term 
perspective  is  needed  for  carrying  out  research,  program  initiatives  and  advertising.  To  be  more  effective 
and  efficient,  these  efforts  require  a  sustained  commitment  rather  than  the  abrupt  starts  and  stops 
experienced  in  the  past. 

Third,  more  research  needs  to  be  directed  at:  (1)  understanding  the  changing  market  population  and  the 
emerging  needs  of  the  services  for  their  future  personnel  and  manpower  requirements;  and,  (2)  ensuring 
that  the  right  market  is  being  recruited  for  the  21st  century  military  using  the  right  selection  instruments 
and  incentives. 

Fourth,  several  cultural  changes  regarding  recruiting  are  needed.  For  example,  advertising  needs  to  reach 
multiple  influences  and  recruits;  recruiting  duty  should  be  an  essential  component  of  military  career 
progression;  the  recruiting  market  needs  to  be  expanded  to  reach  the  unemployed  and  “missing” 
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populations  (those  historically  overlooked  by  demographers  and  recruiters);  and  new  media,  such  as  the 
internet,  need  to  be  exploited. 

Finally,  a  model  of  the  total  recruiting-retention  life-cycle  context  needs  to  be  developed  to  better 
understand  interrelationships  and  provide  an  analytic  basis  for  allocating  resources  to  recruiting  and 
retention  programs.  In  particular,  better  means  are  needed  to  track  resources  that  affect  recruiting- 
retention  outcomes  but  cross  multiple  appropriations  and  programs.  A  conceptual  framework 
encompassing  the  key  variables  is  depicted  in  Figure  1 . 
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Figure  1.  Recruiting-Retention  Life  Cycle 

This  conceptual  model  indicates  the  need  to  simultaneously  consider  the  combined  effects  of  advertising, 
recruitment  and  retention-related  measures  of  effectiveness.  The  goal  of  the  recruiting  process  is  not  just 
to  produce  accessions  that  meet  the  military’s  physical,  moral  and  quality  standards.  Rather,  it  is  to 
produce  accessions  who  meet  these  standards  and  wish  to  make  the  military  a  career.  The  decision  maker 
should  have  the  ability  to  trade  off  advertising,  recruitment,  and  retention  dollars.  What,  for  example,  is 
the  right  mix  of  advertising,  recruitment  and  retention  dollars  to  promote  a  20-percent  increase  in 
accessions  who  successfully  complete  their  first  term  of  service?  What  is  the  right  advertising/ 
recruitment/retention  mix  to  increase  by  10  percent  the  number  of  accessions  who  stay  for  a  20-year 
career?  A  directly  related  question,  one  amenable  to  classic  analytic  methods  is,  “What  demographic 
and/or  psychographic  factors  are  correlated  to  a  positive  retention  decision  at  the  first  reenlistment  point?” 

Retention  Observations 

Six  themes  emerged  from  the  composite  and  working  groups  focusing  on  retention.  First,  retention 
objectives  are  soft.  The  services’  aggregate  retention  objectives  appear  to  be  rational  in  that  the  Air 
Force,  with  its  high-tech  mission,  demands  higher  retention;  the  Marines,  with  their  emphasis  on  youth 
and  vigor,  demand  lower  retention;  and  the  other  services  fall  in  between.  However,  these  objectives  are 
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based  on  very  subjective  impressions  of  how  much  experience  is  required  for  the  services  to  effectively 
perform  their  missions. 


Second,  a  more  analytically  rigorous  sense  of  retention  objectives  must  be  built  from  the  bottom  up  — 
analyzing  the  needs  of  each  occupation  and  summing  across  occupations  to  determine  aggregate  end- 
strength  needs.  Occupational-level  analysis,  unfortunately,  requires  work  at  a  level  of  detail  that  is 
difficult  and  painful  for  thinly  staffed  force  structure  analysts  and  planners. 

Third,  many  of  the  key  independent  variables  that  influence  retention  are  not  well  defined  or  measured. 
Compensation  is  both  well  defined  and  well  measured;  hence,  it  is  well  studied.  Tempo  is  defined  but  not 
well  measured.  Quality-of-life  is  neither  well  defined  nor  well  measured.  Leadership  is  defined  in  the 
dictionary  but  is  difficult  to  capture  (measure)  in  a  way  that  can  be  entered  into  multivariate  analysis  of 
retention  influences.  A  conceptual  framework  encompassing  the  key  variables  is  depicted  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.  Direct  Influences  and  Causes  on  Retention 

Figure  2  shows  several  influences  that  should  be  considered  as  contributors  to  a  measure  of  “global  life 
satisfaction.”  These  include  (1)  various  aspects  of  compensation  and  servicemembers’  perceptions  of 
compensation  adequacy;  (2)  standard  frequently  measured  aspects  of  tempo  such  as  deployment  length 
and  frequency,  but  also  measures  that  are  not  captured  today  like  the  additional  work  burdens  suffered  by 
servicemembers  left  behind  when  others  are  deployed;  and  (3)  aspects  of  quality-of-life,  including  “work 
circumstances”  like  adequate  manning  and  other  measures  of  one’s  wherewithal  to  get  the  job  done.  Also, 
we  need  to  capture  both  memory  and  expectation.  Our  data  captures  past  events  (what  soldiers 
remember),  but  retention  decisions  may  be  based  more  on  anticipation  of  future  circumstances.  This 
framework  is  not  exhaustive.  Examples  of  other  factors  to  consider  include  performance  evaluation 
scores,  rank/rate  achieved  at  point  of  reenlistment,  relative  standing  in  the  individuals  unit  and  work 
center,  number  of  weeks  of  formal  schooling  completed  during  enlistment,  and  level  of  debt. 


The  fourth  key  observation  about  retention  made  by  mini-symposium  participants  was  that  more 
recognition  needed  to  be  given  to  the  impact  of  retention  and  attrition  on  how  well  the  force  structuring 
and  recruiting  jobs  are  accomplished.  Retaining  better  people  in  the  right  numbers  will  help  reduce  the 
recruiting  problem,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Fifth,  a  more  appropriate  measure  of  merit  should  be  used  for  program  management.  Currently  the  end 
strength  requirement  is  set  in  law.  The  congressional  mandate  to  meet  a  narrow  one-time-per-year 
strength  number  rather  than  a  wider,  more  flexible  band  over  time  adds  to  recruiting  and  retention 
problems.  Having  a  band  would  allow  the  services  to  manage  toward  an  objective  force  and  be  able  to 
manage  accessions,  training  (filling  schoolhouses)  and  manning  the  units  with  mission-ready  people. 

Also,  DoD  needs  to  manage  the  force  based  on  man-years  rather  than  end  strength  at  a  point  in  time  to 
ensure  we  have  the  right  experience  to  meet  mission  demands. 

Finally,  retention-focused  resources  have  atrophied  during  the  drawdown  of  military  service  strengths. 
Retention  management  staffs,  service  retention  infrastructures,  analytic  staffs  devoted  to  retention  issues, 
and  retention-related  research  funding  are  generally  well  below  levels  prevailing  before  the  drawdown. 

What  Initiatives  Should  be  Assessed  for  Potential  for  Improving  Recruiting  and  Retention? 

Based  on  these  observations,  the  mini-symposium  participants  made  numerous  suggestions  for  improving 
recruiting  and  retention  programs.  The  key  suggestions  are  described  in  this  section. 

First,  the  services  should  assess  and  aggressively  exploit  their  early  favorable  experience  with  the  internet 
in  generating  high  quality  leads  with  dramatically  higher  conversion  rates  than  other  advertising  media. 

Second,  influences,  such  as  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  currently  serving  military  personnel  and 
veterans,  are  an  important  target  audience.  Advertising  to  this  audience  should  be  evaluated  to  ensure  that 
it  builds  a  good  image  of  the  military  and  positively  influences  prospects.  OSD  should  be  responsible  for 
building  the  corporate  image  that  the  military  is  a  good,  solid  organization  and  provides  excellent  training 
and  career  opportunities  for  our  nation’s  youth. 

Third,  the  Army’s  college  program  has  now  been  replicated  by  competitors.  Therefore,  DoD  should 
study  alternatives  and  consider  creating  a  DoD-wide  program  that  competes  favorably  with  other 
employers.  For  example,  one  such  program  may  be  that  offered  by  the  Navy  whereby  all  of  their  training 
and  military  education  is  assigned  an  appropriate  amount  of  accredited  college  credit  and  applied  to  each 
sailor’s  record.  During  a  four  year  enlistment,  a  sailor  can  expect  to  complete  about  60  hours  of  credit  and 
receive  an  Associate’s  Degree. 

The  military  services  also  must  place  a  higher  value  on  recruiting  duty,  which  should  be  the  mission  of  all 
service  members  and  a  central  part  of  each  service  member’s  career.  The  hypothesis  is  that  recruiters  will 
be  more  effective  when  an  assignment  to  recruiting  duty  becomes  a  core  component  of  military  career 
progression. 

Greater  recruiter  effectiveness  would  likely  be  achieved  if  recruiters  had  better  “corporate”  support  in 
terms  of  a  “basic  life  support  package.”  Analysts  should  determine  the  impact  of  special  adjustments  to 
incremental  pay  for  recruiters  (like  sea  pay),  more  realistic  housing  allowances  for  high  cost  areas, 
supplemental  health  care  in  areas  not  supported  by  TRICARE,  and  other  personnel  and  pay  adjustments. 

Also,  recruiters  need  state-of-the-art  technology,  such  as  laptops,  cell  phones,  fax  machines,  etc.  In 
addition,  they  need  training  in  the  most  efficient  use  of  such  tools.  Longer-range  initiatives  to  develop  a 
virtual  recruiting  environment  should  be  studied.  Similarly,  on-line  training  capabilities  need  to  be 
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developed.  On-line  user  friendly  tutorials  should  cover  recruiting  processes  as  well  as  the  use  of  new 
technologies. 

The  services  currently  study  the  attributes  of  “good”  recruits  to  define  their  future  market.  This  circular 
approach  excludes  potential  recruits,  such  as  the  unemployed,  migrant  workers  or  frequent  movers,  who 
could  also  be  good  servicemembers  but  do  not  fit  the  current  attribute  profile.  We  may  need  to  look  at 
markets  that  now  produce  few  recruits.  Including  these  and  other  groups  in  the  recruiting  market  would 
expand  the  base  for  recruiters,  but  others  cautioned  that  it  could  also  lead  to  greater  retention  problems 
downstream. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  to  improve  retention,  beginning  with  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP) 
management  and  the  use  of  personnel  in  DEP.  For  example,  studies  should  explore  the  feasibility  of:  (1) 
providing  DEP  personnel  access  to  military  facilities  (such  as  PX/BX,  commissary  or  recreation 
activities);  and,  (2)  assigning  personnel  in  DEP  to  the  Selected  Reserve  to  pay  them  for  their  time  or  to 
count  for  pay  once  the  individual  is  on  active  duty.  Also,  retention  needs  to  be  managed  by  occupation 
and  location.  Selected  reenlistment  bonuses  can  help  selective  retention.  But  more  money  will  not  always 
solve  retention  problems.  Finally,  to  improve  retention  we  need  to  be  responsive  to  servicemembers’  high 
involvement  and  concern  with  family.  In  the  past,  the  services  had  a  saying  “We  take  care  of  our  own.” 
Today,  the  attitude  is  “You  take  care  of  yourself.”  We  need  to  ensure  that  when  a  servicemember  is 
deployed,  he  or  she  can  be  assured  that  if  an  emergency  arises,  a  military  representative  will  step  forward 
and  help  the  family. 

What  Initiatives  Can  Improve  Analyses  That  Support  Recruiting  and  Retention? 

The  mini-symposium  participants  also  made  numerous  suggestions  for  improving  analyses  that  support 
recruiting  and  retention  programs.  Key  suggestions  are  included  in  this  section. 

First,  a  DoD-wide  retention  cooperative  or  forum  should  be  organized  for  the  services  to  regularly 
exchange  information.  DoD  and  the  services  also  should  standardize  their  use  of  terms  like  retention  and 
reenlistment  rates. 

The  total  recruiting-retention  life-cycle  context  must  be  considered  when  allocating  advertising  and  other 
recruiting  dollars.  Analytic  estimates  of  the  tradeoff  between  advertising  and  other  recruiting  resources 
are  based  on  data  from  the  early  1990s.  Efforts  to  reestimate  these  relationships  using  more  recent  data 
would  permit  a  more  optimal  allocation  of  recruiting  resources.  Further,  the  analytic  basis  should  include 
post-recruitment  active-duty  issues,  what  the  group  called  retention.  For  example,  what  mix  of 
advertising  and  other  recruiting  dollars  will  result  in  an  enlisted  force  with  the  highest  first-term 
completion  rate?  What  mix  would  result  in  the  highest  rate  of  personnel  who  make  the  military  a  career? 

In  addition,  the  services  should  compare  their  analysis  and  retention-specific  models  with  the  purpose  of 
applying  a  model  or  parts  thereof  DoD  wide.  Specifically,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  could  apply  a 
Navy  model  that  is  being  developed.  The  services  should  also  share  common  compensation  behavior 
models,  such  as  RAND’s  Compensation,  Accessions  and  Personnel  Management  (CAPM)  model,  which 
is  being  updated  to  today’s  economy  and  may  be  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  assess  service  costs  to 
train/grow  a  new  accession  to  replace  an  experienced  servicemember  who  leaves. 

Also,  a  standard  exit  survey  or  focused  interview  should  be  used  by  all  the  services  to  facilitate 
understanding  reasons  for  early  attrition.  Also,  more  attention  and  resources  should  go  into 
understanding  the  reasons  and  characteristics  of  those  deciding  to  reenlist.  The  services  also  need  to 
determine  how  much  attrition  is  inevitable  and  acceptable,  especially  during  training. 
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In  addition,  systematic  retention/attrition  tracking  systems  by  year-group  cohort  as  well  as  occupation  are 
needed.  Retention  management  models  that  predict  and  manage  the  force  by  occupation  are  critical  to 
understanding  occupation-level  retention. 

There  is  a  need  for  better  medical  and  psychological  screening  and  use  of  such  screening  to  predict  early 
attrition  and  to  identify  predilection  to  reenlistment.  Private  industry  continues  to  use  such  screens,  and 
their  success  needs  to  be  examined. 

Leadership  is  key  to  retention.  Successful  commanders  and  units  should  be  used  as  examples  of  what 
works  in  retention  and  publicize  their  successes. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  key  direct  influences  and  causes  of  retention  are  often  not  considered.  For 
example,  key  aspects  of  compensation  are  usually  modeled,  but  the  element  of  servicemembers’ 
perceptions  of  compensation  adequacy  are  often  not  included.  The  frequently  measured  standard  aspects 
of  tempo,  such  as  deployment  length  and  frequency,  are  inadequate  to  fully  portray  today’s  pace.  For 
instance,  no  one  captures  the  additional  work  burdens  suffered  by  servicemembers  left  behind  at  CONUS 
locations  when  others  on  their  installation  deploy  OCONUS.  Also  expectations  are  not  captured.  For 
example,  if  a  servicemember  anticipates  an  unacceptable  level  of  future  tempo  and  decides  to  depart  the 
service,  deployment  indicators  in  the  servicemember’ s  personal  history  may  not  adequately  model  this 
decision. 

In  addition,  aspects  of  quality-of-  life  are  not  captured.  A  recent  study  (GAO,  Sept.  99)  provides  some 
insights  into  work-related  intangible  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  military  life,  but  more  research  is 
needed  to  fully  understand  reasons  for  leaving  and  staying.  Leadership  and  other  intangibles  (such  as 
service  to  country)  are  key  but  not  well  measured. 

DoD  should  use  private  industry  sources  to  help  establish  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  certain  key 
parameters.  For  example,  DoD  should  look  at  similarly  structured  private  industries  and  their  retention 
rates  for  similar  jobs  (e.g.,  an  aircraft  mechanic  for  Delta  Airlines).  For  military  specialties  such  as 
infantry,  where  there  is  no  private  sector  correlation,  compensation  for  similar  demographics  —  age, 
workload,  time  away  from  home,  etc.  —  should  be  compared. 

Because  current  analytic  efforts,  while  useful,  provide  only  partial  solutions  and  achieve  only  marginal 
gains  in  improving  overall  recruiter  effectiveness,  potential  areas  for  the  application  of  operations 
research  methodologies  were  suggested.  These  areas  included:  (1)  evaluating  pilot  projects  for  selecting 
recruiters;  (2)  assessing  modular  exportable  training  packages  for  recruiters;  (3)  providing  tools  and 
technology  for  recruiters;  and,  (4)  analyzing  goal  setting  and  production  systems  for  restructuring 
recruiter  incentives.  Analysts  should  also  evaluate  the  impacts  of  implementing  changes  and  perform 
cost/benefit  analyses  to  determine  return  on  investment. 

Summary 

DoD  will  continue  to  be  challenged  to  recruit  and  retain  the  numbers  of  quality  enlisted  servicemembers 
necessary  to  meet  operational  requirements  in  the  21st  century.  The  analytic  communities  will  also  be 
challenged  to  contribute  to  making  recruiting  and  retention  programs  more  effective  and  efficient.  For 
analysts  to  better  enable  program  success,  they  will  need  to  foster  knowledge-sharing  to  channel  their 
scarce  resources  into  productive,  non-duplicative,  useful  and  usable  models,  analyses  and  research.  This 
mini-symposium  was  unique  for  MORS  in  that  a  mix  of  functional  experts;  program  and  budget  analysts; 
and  operations  researchers  from  diverse  disciplines  was  sought  and  achieved  as  a  means  towards 
knowledge-sharing.  Moreover,  the  meeting  attained  the  desired  blend  of  organizational  participation:  all 
uniformed  services  were  represented,  as  well  as  defense  and  other  government,  public  and  private  sector, 
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military  and  civilian,  senior  and  junior,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  active  and  reserve,  headquarters 
and  field,  officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  The  richness  of  the  resulting  exchanges  in  detailed  discussion 
(working  groups),  at  a  thematic  level  (in  the  composite  groups)  and  at  a  level  of  opportunities  and 
challenges  (in  the  plenary  sessions),  contributed  to  achieving  the  stated  mini-symposium  goals  and 
objectives. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Composite  Group  1 
RECRUITING 

Chair:  COL  Greg  Earlier 
Co-Chair:  LTC  Greg  Hoscheit 


The  objective  of  the  recruiting  composite  group  sessions  was  to  provide  perspectives 
on  the  past,  current  status,  and  future  of  recruiting.  The  presentations  included  a  panel 
of  senior  enlisted  recruiter  representatives,  a  second  panel  looking  at  past  trends  and 
challenges  in  military  recruiting,  and  a  third  panel  looking  to  the  future  about 
recruiting  for  the  military  and  the  private  sector. 
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Recruiting:  Senior  Enlisted  Representatives’ 
Perspectives 

•  Panel  included  top  enlisted  recruiters  from 
the  four  military  services 

-  CSM  Roger  L.  Letumo  (US  Army  Recruiting 
Command) 

-  MCPO  S.E.  Holton  (US  Navy  Recruiting 
Command) 

-  CMSgt  Jay  Markus  (Air  Force  Recruiting 
Service) 

-  SgtMaj  Filipo  Ilaoa  (Marine  Corps  Recruiting 
Command) 


This  panel  consisted  of  senior  enlisted  personnel  selected  by  the  top  enlisted  advisors 
on  each  of  the  four  military  services’  staffs  (Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Chief 
Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  etc.).  The  panel  members,  who  generally  hold  top 
enlisted  recruiting  positions,  included  CSM  Roger  L.  Letumo  (US  Army  Recruiting 
Command),  MCPO  S.  E.  Holton  (US  Navy  Recruiting  Command),  CMSgt  Jay 
Markus  (Air  Force  Recruiting  Service),  and  SgtMaj  Filipo  Ilaoa  (Marine  Corps 
Recruiting  Command). 
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Recruiting:  Senior  Enlisted  Representatives’ 
Perspectives  (cont.) 

•  Recruiting  challenges 

-  Pervasive  and  systemic 

-  Affect  all  services  and  components 

-  Not  likely  to  improve  given  current  market 
conditions 

•  Short-term  recruiting  initiatives  being  undertaken; 
long-term  initiatives  being  developed 

•  Traditional  recruiter  focus  of  high  school  graduates  is 
not  enough 

•  More  emphasis  on  recruiter  initiatives  is  needed 


A  recurring  theme  of  the  senior  enlisted  recruiter  panel  was  a  recognition  that  current 
recruiting  challenges  are  indeed  pervasive  and  systemic,  affecting  all  the  services  and 
components,  and  not  likely  to  dramatically  improve  given  current  market  conditions. 
Furthermore,  there  is  little  understanding  of  cause-effect  relationships.  Consequently, 
new  short-term  initiatives  are  being  undertaken,  including  ’'quick  ship"  bonuses, 
expanded  advertising,  recruiter  "stop  movement"  policies  while,  simultaneously, 
longer  term  nationwide  tests,  such  as  GED  Plus  and  College  First,  are  under 
development.  There  was  also  general  consensus  on  the  growing  inability  of  the  high 
school  senior  market  -  the  traditional  recruiter  focus  -  to  meet  accession  requirements, 
especially  given  the  continuing  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  some  high  schools.  In 
addition  to  increased  focus  on  the  grad  and  college  markets,  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  positively  influence  youth  toward  military  service  at  a  younger  age.  Other 
issues  addressed  included  the  growing  importance  of  recruiter  selection  and  screening, 
a  need  to  thoroughly  review  current  "quality  marks"  in  order  to  assess  their  continued 
utility  and  validity,  and  the  potential  for  improved  effectiveness  by  shifting  from 
individual-based  recruiter  production  "quotas"  to  team-oriented  concepts  that  better 
capitalize  on  specific  recruiter  strengths  while  compensating  for  weaknesses,  such  as 
"station  missioning". 
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Recruiting:  Past  Recruiting  Eras 


•  Overview  of  past  recruiting  trends  and 
challenges 

-  Dr  Bob  Phillips  (COL,  US  Army,  ret) 

•  Turning  recruiting  around  in  the  early  1980’s 

-  Richard  G.  Trefry  (LTG,  USA  ret),  Program 
Director,  Army  Force  Management  School 

•  Historical  trends  from  past  recruiting  eras 


The  purpose  of  this  panel  was  to  provide  an  overview  of  past  recruiting  trends  and 
challenges.  COL  Bob  Phillips  (US  Army,  Ret.)  provided  perspectives  on  turning 
recruiting  around  in  the  early  1980’s.  LTG  (Ret)  Richard  Trefry,  Army  Force 
Management  School  provided  historical  trends  from  past  recruiting  eras. 
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Recruiting:  Past  Recruiting  Eras  (cont.) 


•  Lessons  Learned: 

-  Need  unequivocal  support  from  senior  leadership 

-  Analysis  makes  a  difference 

-  Take  charge  of  your  advertising 

•  Encourage  education  AND  military  service 

-  Increasing  college  continuation  rate 

-  Increasing  demands  on  soldier  skill  and  training 

-  Reverse  trends  that  preclude  military  service  by 
future  civilian  elite 


The  purpose  of  this  panel  was  to  provide  an  overview  of  past  recruiting  trends  and 
challenges.  COL  Phillips,  formerly  Director  of  Recruiting  Operations  at  the  time  when 
MG  Thurman  was  CG,  USAREC,  condensed  his  "lessons  learned"  from  that  era  into 
three  rules  relevant  for  today:  Rule  #1  -  You  must  have  the  unequivocal  support 
(especially  resource  support)  from  the  senior  leadership;  Rule  #2  -  Analysis  DOES 
make  a  difference!;  Rule  #3  -  Take  charge  of  your  advertising.  He  suggested  it  was 
again  time  for  another  "turning  movement"  in  service  recruiting  strategy  and  programs 
comparable  to  the  transformation  that  occurred  in  the  early  1980’s  following  the 
"hollow  Army"  period. 

General  Trefry  provided  a  historical  summary  of  recruiting  trends  and  impact  upon  the 
Army.  The  persistent  perception  that  military  service  could  be  avoided  by  college 
attendance  (e.g.,  college  "deferments”  during  the  latter  stage  of  the  draft  years)  must 
be  overcome.  Programs  and  initiatives  must  be  developed  that  encourage  education 
AND  service,  rather  than  one  or  the  other.  At  least  three  reasons  argue  for  such  a 
change:  the  increasing  college  continuation  rate;  increasingly  greater  demands  on 
soldier  skill  and  training;  and  the  need  to  reverse  current  trends  that  preclude  military 
service  by  America’s  future  civilian  elite. 
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Recruiting:  The  Future 

•  Future  of  recruiting 

-  Dr  Harry  Thie  (COL,  USA  ret),  RAND,  Senior  Analyst 

-  Maj  Keith  Hauk,  PAE/USAREC 

-  Kenith  Lyman,  USAREC 

-  Dr  Wade  Hinkle,  EDA 
^  Seth  Feit,  AOL 

-  Dr  Charles  Moskos,  Prof  of  Sociology,  Northwestern 
University 


Perspectives  on  the  future  of  recruiting  were  provided  by  an  expert  panel,  which 
included  Dr  Wade  Hinkle,  IDA,  Dr  Harry  Thie,  RAND,  Maj  Keith  Hauk, 
PAE/USAREC  and  Seth  Feit,  AOL.  Dr  Charles  Moskos,  Northwestern  University, 
was  unable  to  attend  but  provided  a  statement  for  the  participants’  consideration. 
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Recruiting:  The  Future  (cont.) 

•  Historical  military  manpower  trends:  smaller 
active  components 

•  Effects  on  military  and  private  industry  of 
demographic/psychographic  patterns  in  the  youth 
market 

•  Modem  warfare  demands  upon  the  human 
dimension  (“quality  imperative”)  in  the 
Revolution  in  Military  Affairs 

•  Implications  of  larger  sociopolitical  and  cultural 
issues  in  American  society 


The  perspectives  on  the  future  of  recruiting  provided  by  an  expert  panel  covered  several 
dimensions:  historical  military  manpower  trends;  recent  and  emerging  demographic  and 
psychographic  patterns  in  the  youth  market  and  their  effects  on  the  military  and  private  industry; 
implications  of  larger  sociopolitical  and  cultural  issues  in  American  society;  and  modem  warfare 
demands  upon  the  human  dimension  in  the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  (RMA),  which  is  not  well 
defined.  Discemable  trends  include  a  military  manpower  system  characterized  by  smaller  active 
components  with  continued  use  of  volunteers  and  increasing  use  of  civilians,  contractors  and  the 
Reserve  Components.  Aggregate  active  manpower  needs  will  remain  at  about  one-third  of  a  percent 
of  the  population,  with  personnel  selection  mandating  increased  emphasis  on  aptitude,  training  and 
education. 

While  training,  skill  and  advanced  technology  are  recognized  as  important  to  success  in  war,  the 
nature  of  their  relationship  is  not  well  understood.  Recent  findings  suggest  that  "technology"  per  se 
is  an  increasingly  poor  predictor  of  modern  combat  outcomes,  whereas  skill  differential  between 
opposing  forces,  and  their  interaction  with  technology,  are  a  powerful  determinant  of  combat 
results.  Hence,  understanding  and  reinforcing  the  "quality  imperative"  in  manpower  policies  will  be 
more  important  to  future  battlefield  success  than  current  DoD  emphasis  on  weapon  modernization 
and  the  promise  of  a  RMA. 

Finally,  several  trends  are  now  converging  that  are  forcing  the  services  to  increasingly  recruit  in 
previously  untapped  high  school  grad  and  college  markets.  Among  these  trends  are  increases  in 
college  continuation  rates  and  the  college  wage  premium,  as  well  as  increasing  demand  for  higher 
aptitude  servicemen  and  women. 

Traditional  incentives  focused  on  long-term  commitments,  yet  first  term  attrition  has  been  steadily 
rising  resulting  in  big  economic  and  organizational  costs.  Dr  Charles  Moskos  suggests  offering 
short-term  active  commitments  (overseas)  as  a  feasible  means  to  tap  the  college  market  while 
reducing  attrition.  He  argues  that  larger  number  of  the  nation’s  future  civilian  elite  will  thus  have 
military  service,  reversing  a  long-term  trend  that  has  growing  implications  for  civil-military 
relations. 
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Recruiting:  Broad  Themes  From  Working 
Group  Deliberations 

•  In  addition  to  cultural  changes,  several 
initiatives  are  needed  in  recruiting  programs 

-  Knowledge  sharing  and  cross-communication 

-  Strategic  perspectives  and  long-term  commitments 

-  Research  to  understand  the  changing  market 
population  and  the  services’  future  manpower 
requirements 

-  A  total  recruiting-retention  life  cycle  model 


On  this  slide,  we  summarize  several  themes  that  emerged  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
three  recruiting  working  groups.  First,  several  cultural  changes  are  needed.  For 
example,  advertising  needs  to  reach  multiple  influencers  and  recruits;  recruiting  duty 
should  be  an  essential  component  of  military  career  progression;  the  recruiting  market 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  reach  the  unemployed  and  missing  populations;  and  new 
media,  such  as  the  internet,  need  to  be  exploited. 

Second,  in  this  context  of  cultural  changes,  knowledge  sharing  and  cross¬ 
communication  need  to  be  fostered  among  the  private  sector,  the  military  services  and 
OSD.  Structured  interaction  on  a  recurring  basis  would  permit  services  to  share 
programmatic  and  analytic  initiatives  and  to  work  with  OSD  to  determine  what  is  best 
done  with  joint  collaboration  or  at  the  OSD  level. 

Third,  given  that  the  state  of  the  market  population  is  constantly  changing,  a  more 
strategic,  long  term  perspective  is  needed  for  carrying  out  research,  program  initiatives 
and  advertising.  To  be  more  effective  and  efficient,  these  efforts  require  a  sustained 
commitment  rather  than  abrupt  starts  and  stop. 

Fourth,  more  research  needs  to  be  directed  at  understanding  the  changing  market 
population  and  the  emerging  needs  of  the  services  for  their  future  personnel  and 
manpower  requirements — and  ensuring  that  the  right  market  is  being  recruited  for  the 
21st  century  military. 

Finally,  a  model  of  the  total  recruiting-retention  life  cycle  context  needs  to  be 
developed  to  better  understand  interrelationships  and  provide  an  analytic  basis  for 
allocating  resources  to  recruiting  and  retention  programs. 

More  specific  observations  from  the  three  recruiting  working  groups  are  included  in 
their  sections  of  this  report. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Working  Group  1 
ADVERTISING 

Chair:  Herb  Shukiar 
Co-Chair:  Dr  Paul  Hogan 
Co-Chair:  COL  Kevin  Kelley 


This  working  group  focused  on  the  advertising  component  of  the  recruiting-retention 
life  cycle.  Working  group  participation  included  OSD,  all  services,  including  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  research  community  and  private  sector 
advertising  and  media-monitoring  agencies.  Presentations  covered  a  variety  of  topics, 
mostly  centered  on  the  issue  of  measuring  advertising's  effectiveness.  One 
presentation  by  a  private  sector  media-monitoring  agency  demonstrated  how  a  specific 
advertising  campaign’s  reach  can  be  evaluated  in  a  timely  manner  and  adjusted  as 
necessary  to  promote  desired  target  audience  exposure.  This  briefing  highlights  the 
working  group  discussions  that  culminated  in  two  key  recommendations.  First,  we 
believe  the  services  should  aggressively  exploit  their  early  favorable  experience  with  the 
internet.  Second,  we  believe  the  entire  recruiting-retention  life  cycle  must  be  considered 
when  allocating  advertising  and  other  recruiting  dollars. 
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Advertising:  Working  Group  Issues 

•  How  effective  is  advertising  in  reaching  and  influencing  the 
target  audiences? 

-  Two  major  targets 

•  Potential  recruits 

•  Influencers 

-  Effectiveness  has  multiple  definitions 

•  Awareness  (reaching  the  target) 

•  Sales  (influencing  the  target) 

-  Advertising  is  just  one  part  of  the  recruiting-retention  life 
cycle 


The  next  several  slides  address  the  issue  of  advertising’s  effectiveness  in  both  reaching 
and  influencing  the  target  audiences.  We  say  audiences  because  indeed  there  are  at 
least  two  target  audiences  that  can  impact  the  military’s  ability  to  access  new  recruits. 
The  first  audience  is  the  potential  recruits  themselves.  Advertising’s  goal  here  is  to 
make  the  military  services  attractive  as  a  potential  career,  or  at  least  as  a  good  vehicle 
for  learning  marketable  skills  that  will  help  recruits  in  their  post-military  career.  The 
second  audience  is  the  influencers,  those  individuals  who  can  affect  a  potential  recruit’s 
decision  to  enter  the  military. 

When  speaking  of  advertising  effectiveness,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  there  are 
multiple  effectiveness  measures.  This  slide  suggests  two:  awareness  and  sales. 
Awareness  refers  to  advertising’s  ability  to  make  sure  potential  recruits  and  influencers 
recognize  that  the  military  is  a  viable  employer.  Sales  reflects  advertising’s  ability  to 
positively  influence  the  potential  recruit’s  decision  to  join  the  military. 

While  advertising  plays  an  important  role  in  the  recruiting-retention  life  cycle,  it  is  only 
part  of  a  much  more  complex  and  resource-intensive  process.  This  process  includes 
other  recruiting  elements  and  post-accession  active  duty  service.  We  believe  it  is 
important  to  address  the  interactions  among  all  elements  of  the  recruiting-retention  life 
cycle  (more  about  this  in  subsequent  slides.) 
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Advertising:  The  Potential  Recruits 

•  Reaching  potential  recruits 

-  Reach  data  is  readily  available  from  private  sector 

-  ...  but  has  limited  utility:  indicates  message  heard,  not 
if  a  positive  influence 

•  Influencing  potential  recruits 

-  Limited  research  available 

-  One  dated  study  shows  effectiveness 


This  slide  addresses  advertising’s  ability  to  reach  and  influence  potential  recruits. 
Reach  data  is  readily  available  from  the  private  sector.  It  is  of  limited  utility,  however, 
because  it  only  indicates  that  the  target  audience  has  heard  the  message.  It  does  not 
indicate  whether  the  target  audience  has  been  positively  influenced  by  the  message. 

Measuring  advertising’s  effectiveness  in  influencing  the  target  audience  is  much  more 
difficult  because  there  has  been  limited  research  addressing  this  issue.  One  dated  study 
shows  that  advertising  in  various  media  positively  affects  a  potential  recruit’s  decision 
to  enlist. 
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Advertising:  The  Potential  Recruits 

(continued) 

•  Navy  Study  1990-1994 

-  Measured  I-IIIA  high  school  graduate  contracts 

-  TV  elasticity  median:  0.03 

-  Other  media  (direct  mail,  radio,  print)  elasticity  range: 
0.02  -  0.04 

•  Statistically  significant  positive  effect 

•  Study  is  dated,  and  media  landscape  has  changed 


One  study  examined  Navy  advertising  effectiveness  during  the  1990-94  period.  Study 
findings  show  that  advertising  in  the  TV,  direct  mail,  radio  and  print  media  had 
statistically  significant  positive  elasticities.  A  ten  percent  increase  in  advertising 
expenditures  in  these  media  would  result  in  a  two  to  four  percent  increase  in  quality 
high  school  graduate  accessions. 

The  study  is  dated.  First,  it  was  conducted  right  in  the  middle  of  the  drawdown,  during 
which  the  Navy  reduced  advertising  expenditures  to  zero  for  a  substantial  period. 
Second,  during  those  periods  when  the  Navy  was  conducting  advertising,  the  dollar 
levels  were  relatively  low. 

Third,  during  the  ensuing  five  years  the  media  landscape  has  changed  dramatically.  For 
example,  the  Navy  study  did  not  include  the  internet  because  internet  advertising  was 
not  available  at  that  time.  Unlike  the  1990-94  period,  today  all  services  are  exploring 
ways  to  exploit  the  internet.  Indeed,  the  internet  shows  great  promise  as  a  vehicle  for 
generating  high  quality  recruits.  This  study  should  be  revisited  and  brought  up  to  date 
to  consider  the  expanded  media  landscape  and  today’s  low  unemployment  economic 
conditions. 
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Advertising:  A  Promising  Medium 


•  The  internet 

-  Preliminary  experience  shows  internet  to  be  very 
effective  and  growing 

•  High  conversion  rates  but  small  numbers  so  far 

•  Gets  to  potential  recruits  with  good  computer  skills 

•  Tends  toward  higher  quality 

•  Cheaper  over  the  long  term 

•  Customizable,  non-intrusive,  interactive 

•  Have  not  addressed  life-cycle  issues 


The  four  military  services  are  beginning  to  use  the  internet  as  an  advertising  vehicle. 
Experience  to  date,  while  preliminary,  shows  that  many  potential  recruits  are  hitting  the 
recruiting  button.  Indeed,  the  Army’s  internet  recruiting  site  is  currently  getting  about 
6,000  hits  per  day.  Of  those  hits  that  actually  take  the  next  step  and  contact  the  Army, 
the  qualified  lead  conversion  rate  is  running  at  about  ten  percent.  These  recruits  tend  to 
be  of  high  quality  and  have  good  computer  skills.  Actual  numbers  to  date  are  low,  but 
the  Army  is  working  to  expand  use  of  this  vehicle  by  subscribing  to  more  commercially 
available  internet  sites. 

While  using  the  internet  entails  high  start-up  costs  (e.g.,  to  acquire  hardware,  construct 
the  web  sites,  provide  interactivity  and  feedback)  recurring  costs  are  low.  The  low 
recurring  costs  can  make  this  a  very  attractive  advertising  mechanism,  especially  if 
increased  hit  volume  leads  to  increased  qualified  leads,  and  if  those  leads  sign  up  at  the 
current  conversion  rates.  However,  increased  internet  utilization  may  result  in 
increased  hit  redundancy,  where  the  same  potential  recruit  hits  the  buttons  of  more  than 
one  internet  vehicle.  This  could  result  in  diminishing  qualified  lead  rates.  It  is  therefore 
important  for  the  services  to  monitor  their  internet  performance  carefully  to  determine 
when  such  redundancy  arises. 

Further,  there  is  insufficient  experience  to  date  to  determine  if  the  new  recruits  will 
result  in  quality  soldiers/sailors/airmen.  Will  such  recruits  make  it  through  basic 
training?  Will  they  find  the  military  satisfying?  These  life  cycle  issues  need  to  be 
addressed. 
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Advertising:  A  promising  medium 

(continued) 

•  The  internet 

-  Preliminary  experience  shows  internet  to  be  very 
effective  and  growing 

•  High  conversion  rates  but  small  numbers  so  far 

•  Gets  to  potential  recruits  with  good  computer  skills 

•  Tends  toward  higher  quality 

•  Cheaper  over  the  long  term 

•  Customizable,  non-intrusive,  interactive 

•  Have  not  addressed  life-cycle  issues 


We  want  to  highlight  one  additional  point  about  the  internet.  The  internet  is  a 
customizable,  non-intrusive  and  interactive  vehicle.  For  example,  it  can  allow  the 
interested  prospects  to  seek  more  information  tailored  to  their  specific  interests. 
Prospects  can  march  through  the  various  links  to  access  only  the  information  they  find 
attractive. 

As  an  example  of  the  internet’s  flexibility,  the  Marines  are  considering  placing  a  mini¬ 
version  of  the  ASVAB  (a  test  that  determines  aptitude  for  specific  military  skills)  on  its 
web  site  so  that  prospects  can  get  a  quick,  real-time  look  at  those  Marine  jobs  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified.  The  prospects  would  fill  out  the  mini-ASVAB,  and  it  would  be 
evaluated  in  real-time  to  let  them  know  that  they  may  be  qualified  for  aviation 
mechanic,  computer  technician,  etc.  The  prospects  would  be  able  to  explore  such 
opportunities  privately,  in  a  non-intmsive  manner.  If  they  find  something  that  intrigues 
them,  they  can  then  make  the  decision  to  seek  further  information. 

As  another  example  the  Navy  (through  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School)  is  developing 
internet-based  computer-assisted  instruction  tools  for  use  in  high  schools  as  primary  or 
remedial  learning  vehicles  in  the  areas  of  math  and  statistics.  A  large  number  of 
military-related  examples  are  planned,  e.g.,  statistics  comparing  veteran  and  non¬ 
veteran  employment  rates.  This  vehicle  could  not  only  affect  prospective  recruits  but 
influences  as  well. 

We  believe  that  the  flexibility  the  internet  provides  will  result  in  many  such  innovative 
recruiting  mechanisms.  The  internet  definitely  shows  great  promise,  and  we  need  to 
exploit  it  wisely  to  make  sure  we  understand  both  its  costs  and  benefits. 
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Advertising:  The  Influencers 

•  How  effective  is  advertising  in  reaching  the  target  audience: 
influencers,  e.g.,  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  internal 
audience,  veterans? 

-  Services  not  doing  a  good  job  of  addressing  advertising 
effect  on  influencers 

-  Why  are  influencers  an  important  target? 

•  Overall  influencer  target:  build  image 

•  Specific  segments:  call  to  action 

-  Who  should  be  responsible  to  advertise  to  this  target? 

•  OSD  to  build  corporate  image 

•  Services  to  promote  service  image  and  influence  action 


We  now  turn  from  looking  at  advertising’s  effectiveness  in  reaching  potential  recmits  to 
its  effectiveness  in  reaching  and  influencing  the  influencers .  Influencers,  such  as 
parents,  teachers,  counselors,  currently  serving  military  and  veterans,  can  play  an 
important  role  in  the  potential  recruit’s  decision  to  join  the  military.  Indeed,  they  can 
help  make  the  prospect  aware  that  a  military  career  is  a  good  alternative.  The  services 
today  are  not  doing  a  good  job  in  addressing  their  advertising's  effect  on  this  audience. 

Indeed,  we  think  influencers  are  an  important  target  audience,  and  advertising  for  this 
audience  should  have  two  objectives:  (1)  build  a  better  image  of  the  military  in  the 
influencer’ s  mind;  and,  (2)  for  those  influencers  that  can  actually  affect  a  prospect’s 
decision  to  join,  get  them  to  positively  influence  the  prospect. 

There  are  important  roles  for  both  OSD  and  the  services  in  providing  advertising  to 
reach  this  audience.  OSD,  we  believe,  should  be  responsible  for  building  the  corporate 
image  that  the  military  is  a  good,  solid  institution  that  provides  excellent  training  and 
career  opportunities  for  our  nation’s  youth.  Each  military  service,  we  believe,  should 
have  two  advertising  responsibilities:  1)  promote  it’s  own  service  image;  and, 

2)  positively  affect  the  influenced s  propensity  to  recommend  the  military  as  a  viable 
career  option.  Clearly,  advertising  aimed  at  potential  recruits  will  also  have  an  effect  on 
influencers,  and  advertising  aimed  at  influencers  will  affect  potential  recruits. 
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Advertising:  Critical  Factors 

•  What  critical  factors  must  be  considered  to  ensure  that 
analyses  of  advertising  processes  are  relevant  and  useful? 

-  Right  target(s)  with  the  right  messages,  and  target  audiences 
can  have  very  specific  demographic  characteristics 

•  More  than  one  type  of  influencer 

•  More  than  one  type  of  potential  recruit 

-  Clearly  defined  outcomes  correlated  with  measures  of 
effectiveness 

•  Successful  accession 

•  Improved  military  awareness 

•  Limited  research  relating  advertising’s  media  mix  to  desired  outcomes 

•  New  research  required,  taking  into  consideration  expanded  media  landscape 


We  now  turn  to  the  critical  factors  that  must  be  considered  to  ensure  that  our  analyses  of 
advertising  processes  are  relevant  and  useful.  One  important  factor  is  making  sure  we 
are  hitting  the  right  target  audiences  with  the  right  messages.  This  factor  doesn’t 
address  advertising’s  influence,  just  whether  the  right  target  audience  is  being  reached. 
Commercial  media-monitoring  agencies  provide  solid  information  about  this  reach,  and 
they  provide  very  useful  checks  on  what  each  medium  is  saying  about  reaching  its 
audience.  The  Army  is  making  good  use  of  one  such  agency  and  is  pleased  with  the 
services  and  data  they  provide. 

Further,  the  target  audiences  themselves  can  have  very  specific  demographic 
characteristics.  For  example,  there  are  many  influences,  and  the  message  we  wish  to 
impart  to  a  parent  may  be  different  than  that  for  a  counselor.  Similarly,  there  are  many 
different  types  of  potential  recruits,  characterized  by  age,  gender,  ethnicity  and 
geographic  location  —  to  name  just  a  few.  Distinct  messages  may  be  needed  for 
subsets  of  the  total  potential  recruit  audience  (and  the  demographically  diverse 
influences  too.) 

Just  knowing  that  an  ad  campaign  is  reaching  the  target  audience  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  campaign’s  effect  on  that  audience.  As  we  stated  on  a  previous  slide,  there  is 
only  limited  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  such  campaigns  in  promoting  awareness 
and  successful  accessions,  and  some  of  that  research  is  dated.  Clearly  we  need  to 
initiate  new  research  taking  into  consideration  the  expanded  media  landscape. 
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Advertising:  Critical  Factors 

(continued) 

•  What  critical  factors  must  be  considered  to  ensure  that 
analyses  of  advertising  processes  are  relevant  and  useful? 

-  Relate  measures  of  effectiveness  to  predictors 

•  Impressions 

•  Awareness 

•  Leads 

•  Conversion 

•  Retention 

•  No  one  has  modeled  the  entire  life-cycle  process 


However,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  a  very  important  point,  advertising  is  only  one  of 
several  processes  that  contribute  to  the  accession  and  successful  retention  of  a 
soldier/sailor/airman.  Some  of  those  components  are  listed  on  this  slide,  and  only  the 
first  two  (impressions  and  awareness)  deal  directly  with  advertising.  The  next  two 
(leads  and  conversion)  deal  with  the  recruitment  process,  and  the  last  one  (retention) 
deals  with  post-accession  processes  such  as  basic  training,  skills  training  and  actual 
service  in  the  skill  area  for  which  the  soldier/sailor/airman  has  been  trained. 

Typically  decisions  concerning  the  right  mix  of  advertising  (where  to  spend  our 
advertising  dollars)  is  done  independent  of  decisions  about  how  to  spend  recruiting 
dollars.  And  resource  decisions  in  the  training  and  active  service  arenas  are  done 
independent  of  those  for  advertising  and  recruiting. 

We  strongly  believe  that  these  resource  allocation  decisions  must  be  made  in  the  total 
recruiting-retention  life  cycle  context.  The  decision  maker  should  have  the  ability  to 
systematically  examine  trade-offs  among  these  three  types  of  resources  to  get  the  best 
bang  for  the  total  recruiting-retention  life  cycle  buck.  Is  it  better,  for  example,  to  invest 
in  more  advertising  or  more  recruitment?  The  measures  of  effectiveness  should  include 
more  than  just  conversion  rate.  They  should  also  consider  successful  completion  of 
basic  training,  skill  training,  retention  to  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  service  and  maybe 
even  beyond. 

Today,  no  one  to  our  knowledge  has  modeled  the  entire  recruiting-retention  life  cycle 
and  the  interactions  among  the  cycle’s  various  components.  The  next  three  slides 
illustrate  this  point. 
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Today  We  Independently  Model  Parts  of  the  Process 


tv — » 

Radio - ► 

Print  — > 
Direct  Mail  — ► 
Internet  — * 
Word  of  Mouth  * 

Employment - > 

Population - » 

Recruiters _ > 

Quotas - ► 


Contracts 


First,  the  advertising  decision  maker  today  allocates  resources  for  the  parts  of  the 
process  that  deal  with  TV ,  radio ,  print ,  direct  mail  and  other  advertising  media  such  as 
the  internet.  The  assumption  is  that  all  the  other  inputs  to  the  process  are  held  constant. 
The  measure  of  effectiveness  is  successful  contracts.  The  recruitment  decision  maker, 
on  the  other  hand,  allocates  resources  that  deal  with  recruiters ,  quotas  and  other 
recruitment-based  activities.  As  with  the  advertising  decision  maker,  this  process  also 
assumes  that  the  other  inputs  remain  constant.  The  measure  of  effectiveness  is  also 
successful  contracts. 

Further,  there  are  inputs  that  neither  the  advertising  nor  the  recruitment  decision  maker 
can  control,  represented  in  the  figure  by  word  of  mouth,  employment  and  population. 
Both  decision  makers  try  to  consider  these. 

The  black  box  in  the  figure  represents  two  classes  of  the  model,  one  used  exclusively 
for  advertising  and  one  used  exclusively  for  recruitment.  No  model  exists  that 
simultaneously  considers  the  combined  effects  of  advertising  and  recruitment.  While 
the  advertising  and  the  recruitment  decision  maker  may  be  the  same  person,  he  or  she 
does  not  have  the  ability  to  analytically  forecast  the  combined  effects  of  advertising  and 
recruitment  resource  allocation  alternatives  and  thereby  trade  off  advertising  and 
recruitment  dollars. 
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Opening  the  Black  Box  Will  Permit  Modeling 
of  Combined  Advertising/Recruitment  Effects 


TV 
Radio- 
Print 
Direct  Mail 
Internet 
Word  of  Mouth 
Employment 
Population 
Recruiters 
Quotas 


Favorability 


^Contracts 


As  this  second  illustration  indicates,  we  want  to  open  the  black  box  to  allow  the 
decision  maker  to  address  the  combined  effects.  This  would  provide  the  ability  to  trade 
advertising  dollars  for  recruitment  dollars  and  permit  better  resource  allocation  across 
the  spectrum  of  pre-contract  activities. 

Constructing  such  a  model  is  not  pushing  the  state  of  the  methodological  art.  In  fact, 
one  of  our  working  group’s  military  participants,  as  part  of  his  dissertation  activities,  is 
actually  constructing  such  a  model,  using  data  from  a  recent  RAND  advertising 
effectiveness  study  and  recruitment  effectiveness  data  from  the  Army.  We  believe  this 
model  shows  great  promise . 
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However,  as  this  third  illustration  indicates,  contracts  is  only  one  part  of  the  recruiting- 
retention  life  cycle.  Retention-related  measures  of  effectiveness  must  also  be 
considered.  The  goal  of  the  recruiting  process  in  not  just  to  produce  accessions  that 
meet  the  military’s  physical,  moral  and  quality  standards.  Rather,  it  is  to  produce 
accessions  that  meet  these  standards  and  wish  to  make  the  military  a  career.  The 
decision  maker  should  have  the  ability  to  trade  off  advertising,  recruitment  and 
retention  dollars.  What,  for  example,  is  the  right  mix  of  advertising,  recruitment  and 
retention  dollars  to  promote  a  twenty  percent  increase  in  accessions  who  successfully 
complete  their  first  term  of  service?  What  is  the  right  advertising/recruitment/retention 
mix  to  increase  by  ten  percent  the  number  of  accessions  who  stay  for  a  twenty  year 
career? 

Successfully  addressing  this  last  question  would  require  simultaneous  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  advertising  and  recruitment  today  and  the  effects  of  retention  policies  in 
the  future.  It  would  also  require  reasonably  accurate  forecasting  of  demographic  and 
economic  trends  over  the  next  ten  or  so  years  as  well  as  the  cumulative  effects  of 
advertising  campaign  alternatives  on  influencers  and  future  potential  recruits.  This 
analytic  capability  would  allow  consideration  of  the  impact  on  future  expenditures 
when  making  today’s  resource  allocation  decisions.  The  decision  maker  would  have  an 
idea  of  down  the  road  financial  implications  of  today’s  dollar  allocations. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  a  tall  order  and  may  prove  very  difficult  to  achieve.  However, 
because  of  the  large  expenditures  associated  with  promoting  mid-career  retention,  we 
think  it  is  a  worthy  goal.  Further,  trying  to  achieve  this  goal  has  a  solid  fallback 
position,  namely  the  ability  to  address  the  first  question,  concerning  retention  to  the  end 
of  the  first  term  of  service.  We  have  to  address  the  first  question  in  order  to  address  the 
second,  and  we  believe  that  the  methodology  and  data  currently  exist  to  address  the  first 
question. 
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Advertising:  Knowledge-Sharing 

•  What  knowledge,  methods  or  technology  from  private  sector  or 
sister  services  can  we  exploit? 

-  Advertising  feedback  mechanisms  . . .  off-the-shelf  capabilities 
exist  for  measuring  awareness,  attitudes  and  exposures 

-  Exploit  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  DoD-specific  information 

-  DoD  and  service-specific  knowledge  needs  to  be  shared 

•  Coordinate  commercial  research  contracts  (Yankelovich) 

•  Prospect  Lifestyle  Segmentation  Data  (Army) 

•  ATTS  information  (Marines) 

-  Benchmarks  v.  civilian  sector  (how  they  measure  marketing) 

•  Understand  industry  production  processes  and  the  role  advertising  plays  in  them 


We  now  turn  our  attention  to  knowledge  sharing .  We  believe  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improved  sharing  of  data  among  the  military  services.  The  Marines  conduct  what 
might  be  called  a  mini- Youth  Attitude  Tracking  System  (YATS)  twice  a  year,  and  other 
services  could  benefit  from  this.  The  Army  has  a  Prospect  Lifestyle  Segmentation 
Database  which  could  also  be  useful  to  other  services. 

All  the  services  use  commercially  available  databases.  Both  the  Army  and  OSD  use 
Yankelovich  data,  but  there  is  no  coordination  or  the  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale  in  acquiring  this  data.  We  think  such  coordination  would  be  useful, 
perhaps  managed  centrally  by  OSD.  OSD  could  acquire  the  data  and  make  it  available 
to  the  services  rather  than  having  both  OSD  and  each  service  buy  the  data  directly. .  .and 
probably  at  higher  cost.  The  services  would  still  acquire  service-specific  data  when 
necessary. 

Further,  private-sector  media-monitoring  agencies  exist  to  measure  a  specific 
advertising  campaign’s  reach.  Among  the  military  organizations  represented  in  the 
working  group,  only  the  Army  is  currently  exploiting  this. 

One  of  the  working  group  participants,  from  a  private-sector  media-monitoring  agency, 
noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  provides  very  good  employment-related  data, 
including  military-specific  information.  None  of  the  military  organizations  represented 
in  the  working  group  was  exploiting  this  data  or  even  aware  of  its  existence. 

Finally,  and  related  to  the  recruiting-retention  life  cycle  modeling  activities  suggested  in 
previous  slides,  the  private  sector  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  its  own  experiences. 
How,  for  example,  does  the  private  sector  capture  the  role  of  advertising  in  the  broader 
production  process?  Studying  industry’s  approaches  could  provide  very  useful  insights. 
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Advertising:  Analytic  Approaches 

•  What  are  promising  analytical  approaches  to  improve 
advertising  effectiveness  analyses? 

-  Economic  and  statistical  methodologies 

•  Need  good  supporting  data 

•  It  probably  exists  but  need  to  exploit  it 

•  In  combination  with  efficiency  analysis 

-  ONDCP  Transformation  Model 

-  RAND  Advertising  Effectiveness  Study 

-  Navy’s  Advertising  Effectiveness  Study 


Analytic  approaches  exist  to  relate  advertising  to  the  critical  measures  of  effectiveness: 
contracts,  completion  of  basic  and  skills  training,  completion  of  the  first  term  of  service, 
and  completion  of  a  successful  military  career.  The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  (ONDCP)  has  developed  a  model  to  forecast  the  effect  of  advertising 
expenditure  mix  on  drug  usage.  RAND  has  developed  an  advertising  effectiveness 
methodology,  as  has  the  Navy  (mentioned  earlier). 

These  methodologies  require  good  supporting  data  for  them  to  be  useful.  We  believe 
the  data  exists  today,  but  the  services  are  not  fully  exploiting  this  data’s  capabilities. 
This  is  not  because  the  services  don’t  see  the  value.  Rather  it  is  because  they  don’t 
have  sufficient  human  resources  to  fully  exploit  the  data. 
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Advertising:  Summary 


•  Enhanced  communication  among  military  advertising 
“worker  bees” 

•  Fostered  useful  interaction  between  private  sector 
providers  and  military  advertisers 

•  Advertising  and  recruiting  are  part  of  a  larger  life-cycle 
process 

•  Model  the  complete  personnel  life-cycle  process  and  sub¬ 
process  interactions 

•  This  would  not  push  the  “state  of  the  art” 

•  Quality  issues  must  be  considered  in  models 

•  Need  to  more  fully  share  and  exploit  existing  military  and 
commercial  data  sources 


This  and  the  next  slide  summarize  our  findings  and  present  recommendations.  All 
working  group  participants  found  participation  in  the  working  group  highly 
productive.  The  cross-communication  among  advertising  counterparts  in  OSD  and 
each  military  service  was  very  useful  and  informative.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
communication  between  the  private  sector  providers  and  the  military.  Indeed,  this 
demonstrates  a  need  for  this  kind  of  structured  interaction  on  a  recurring  basis.  We 
suggest  an  annual  two  to  three  day  off-site  conference  where  the  services  and  OSD 
advertisers  and  related  personnel,  as  well  as  their  private-sector  associates,  come 
together  to  present  briefings  on  what  they  are  doing  that  may  be  of  use  to  their 
colleagues.  The  briefings  themselves  will  be  useful.  But  of  greater  utility  will  be  the 
cross-fertilization  that  naturally  takes  place  in  such  settings. 

Working  group  participants  also  recognize  the  importance  of  considering  advertising’s 
role  in  the  broader  recruiting-retention  life  cycle.  Previous  slides  have  addressed  this 
point,  but  we  wish  to  highlight  that  modeling  this  broader  process  is  not  pushing  the 
state  of  the  modeling  art. 

However,  it  is  important  to  consider  quality  issues  when  developing  such  models. 

High  quality,  both  from  the  retention  and  skill  perspectives,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
21st  century  military. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  currently  available  data,  both  internal  to  the  military  and 
commercially  available,  needs  to  be  exploited  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case. 
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Advertising:  Recommendations 

•  Short  Term: 

-  Exploit  internet  smartly  . . .  and  make  sure  effects  can 
be  measured 

-  Leverage  OSD  to  focus  on  image  to  influencers 

-  Exploit  data  acquisition  economies  of  scale 

•  Long  Term: 

-  Model  the  complete  personnel  life-cycle  process  so  that 
interactions  of  stages  of  the  process  are  considered  to 
support  sound  policy  decisions 


We  list  short  term  and  long  term  recommendations  in  this  slide.  We  will  highlight  two 
here.  The  first  deals  with  recent  internet  experience.  Because  of  early  promising 
experience,  we  believe  the  services  should  aggressively  exploit  the  internet’s 
capabilities.  Experience  to  date  shows  that  the  internet  can  generate  leads  of  high 
quality  with  high  conversion  rates.  However,  because  numbers  are  small,  as  the 
services  expand  their  internet  usage,  they  should  do  so  in  a  manner  that  can  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  both  conversion  rate,  contracts  and  retention.  As  recruiting  use  of  the 
internet  grows,  will  there  be  too  much  hit  redundancy  to  sustain  the  current  high 
conversion  rates?  Do  the  high  conversion  rates  lead  to  soldiers/sailors/airmen  who 
complete  their  first  term  of  service?  Do  they  lead  to  soldiers/sailors/airmen  who  want  to 
make  the  military  a  career?  These  questions  need  to  be  addressed  as  the  services’ 
internet  usage  expands. 

The  second  recommendation  is  long-term.  We  believe  the  services  should  move  to 
develop  analytic  tools  that  permit  the  modeling  of  the  entire  recruiting-retention  life 
cycle  so  that  resource  allocation  decisions  can  be  made  with  full  understanding  of  all  the 
near-  and  far-term  implications.  Being  able  to  analytically  examine  the  trade-offs 
between  advertising  and  recruiting  dollars,  with  an  understanding  of  the  longer  term 
retention  implications,  will  result  in  more  effective  recruiting  policy  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  resource  allocation  decisions.  Further,  the  analytic  basis  should  include  post¬ 
recruitment  active  duty  issues,  what  we  call  retention  in  this  briefing.  For  example, 
what  mix  of  advertising  and  other  recruiting  dollars  will  result  in  an  enlisted  force  with 
the  highest  first  term  completion  rate?  What  mix  would  result  in  the  highest  rate  of 
enlisteds  who  make  the  military  a  career?  While  developing  the  analytic  models  would 
not  push  the  state  of  the  modeling  art  too  much,  the  needed  analytic  tools  do  not  exist 
today. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Working  Group  2 
RECRUITER  EFFECTIVENESS 

Chair:  John  Noble 
Co-Chair:  MAJ  Neil  Fitzpatrick 


This  working  group  focused  on  the  individual  (sailor/soldier/airman/marine)  recruiter. 
We  specifically  discussed  how  Operations  Research  (OR)  could  be  applied  to  improve 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  recruiters.  We  reviewed  recent  and  on-going  research 
in  this  area,  exploring  the  potential  in  the  continued  application  of  OR  methodologies. 
Our  goal  was  to  develop  strategies  for  applying  OR  techniques  and  research  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  recruiters.  We  approached  this  as  a  group  project  and  invited 
various  analysts  to  present  a  potpourri  of  completed,  ongoing  and  proposed  research 
studies.  We  then  discussed  the  potential  of  continued  and  future  application  of  such 
methods.  Our  group  consisted  of  both  analysts  and  non-analysts,  most  of  whom  had 
extensive  backgrounds  in  the  recruiting  process.  The  presentations  emphasized  results 
to  inspire  thought  and  discussion. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Working  Group 

Issues 

•  Can  OR  methodologies  be  applied  to  improve  recruiter 
effectiveness  in  the  near  term/long  term? 

•  Do  on-going  OR  studies  and  analyses  provide  the  solutions 
to  improving  recruiter  effectiveness? 

•  What  promising  strategies  (analytic  methodologies)  should 
be  pursued  in  the  future? 


We  set  out  to  develop  answers  to  the  following  three  questions:  (1)  What  can  be  done  to 
improve  recruiter  effectiveness  (near  and  long  term)?  (2)  Do  the  ongoing  OR  studies 
and  analyses  provide  the  solutions  to  improving  recruiter  effectiveness?  And,  (3)  What 
strategies  (analytic  methodologies)  should  be  pursued  in  the  future  that  have  potential  to 
enhance  recruiter  effectiveness? 

Our  focus  was  not  recruiting  in  the  macro  sense;  but  rather  on  the  individual  recruiter. 
Notions  such  as  removing  or  replacing  the  recruiter  were  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
discussions.  Supplementing  recruiting  processes  via  technology  or  modifying  certain 
recruiting  practices  were  within  the  scope.  Such  proposed  changes  would  need  to  be 
supported  analytically  and  the  OR  methodology  may  contribute  not  only  to  the  process 
but  also  to  the  analytic  evaluation  of  the  product.  For  example,  if  a  certain  process  were 
to  be  automated,  OR  methodologies  could  contribute  to  the  development  of  automated 
process  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  the  new  recruiting  process.  Presentations  centered 
around  those  “concepts”  that  could  be  developed  into  useful  products  and  provided  to 
recruiters.  The  presentations  included  market  research,  market  enhancing  programs, 
application  of  automation/technology,  recruiter  selection  techniques,  recruiter  training, 
recruiter  evaluation  and  recruiter  support.  We  limited  our  discussions  to  those  potential 
solutions  that  could  be  supported  analytically,  would  fit  in  the  context  of  a  military 
organization  and  were  feasible  in  terms  of  cost. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Analytic 
Presentations 
“ Possible  Solutions” 

•  Information  solutions 

-  Market  analysis  studies 

-  Historical  data  -  econometrics 

•  “Program”  solutions 

-  Money  for  college/enlisted  bonuses 

-  GED+/College  First/Navy  College  Program 

•  Technology  Solutions 

-  Computers/communications  (ARISS) 

-  Internet  recruiting  (ORS/Cyberspace) 


The  initial  presentation  looked  at  ways  to  provide  recruiter  information  on  the  market. 
This  market  research  approach  was  based  on  historical  data  using  econometric 
modeling.  The  results  tied  the  market  research  to  the  programmatic  solutions  resulting 
in  the  services  college  funds.  Clemson  University  is  providing  DoD  with  an  extensive 
analysis  of  the  market  and  how  the  market  responds  to  various  college  funds  (Army 
College  Fund  and  Navy  College  Fund).  This  was  followed  by  several  “program 
solutions”  which  were  aimed  at  a  dominant  buying  motive  of  the  youth,  namely,  money 
for  college.  These  presentations  included  a  look  at  the  Army’s  GED+  program.  The 
mechanics  of  the  program  were  described  as  well  as  the  program’s  potential  and  method 
for  evaluation  by  the  RAND  Corporation.  Other  proposed  “solutions”  involved  the 
application  of  technology.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  applying  near-term 
technology  and  placing  that  technology  in  the  hands  of  the  recruiter.  The  Army 
Recruiter  Information  Support  System  (ARISS)  and  the  Navy’s  Technologies  Pilot 
Project  were  examples  presented.  The  Navy’s  project,  provided  recruiters  with  existing 
technology  (laptops,  cell  phones,  fax  machines,  etc.)  to  aid  the  recruiting  process  in  a 
pilot  project.  More  far  reaching  technologies  were  discussed  as  part  of  the  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Command’s  effort  to  create  a  virtual  recruiting  environment 
(referred  to  as  REMOTE)  and  launch  a  Cyber-Space  recruiting  station  at  a  headquarters’ 
location.  The  long  range  idea  is  to  employ  OR  methodologies  to  create  an  On-Line 
Recruiting  Station  (ORS). 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Analytic 
Presentations 

. . .More  Analysis  . ..More  Possible  Solutions 

•  Modeling  solutions 

-  Placing  the  “right”  number  of  recruiters  in  the  “right” 
location  (on-going  modeling  project) 

•  Humanistic  solutions 

-  Expand/update  research  on  recruiter  selection,  training  and 
evaluation  (proposed  study) 

-  Outsourcing  (outbound  -telemarketing  project) 

-  Recruiter  incentives  (study  in  progress) 

•  Organizational  solutions 

-  Improving  responsiveness  of  “personnel  system”  to 
produce  recruiters  (on-going  analysis) 


Presenters  considered  other  OR  applications  as  part  of  a  “modeling  solution”  to  enhance 
recruiter  effectiveness.  This  included  the  DoD  sponsored  work  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  (NPS)  on  Recruiter  Station  Location.  The  notion  is  to  build  on  the 
market  research  data  and  place  the  “right  number  of  recruiters”  into  the  “right 
locations.” 

Turning  to  a  more  humanistic  approach,  NPRDC  presented  its  plans  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  recruiter  selection,  training  and  evaluation.  This  was 
complemented  by  the  results  of  the  Army’s  outbound  telemarketing  pilot  project.  The 
goal  of  the  outbound  telemarketing  was  to  relieve  recruiters  of  the  task  of  “cold-call 
prospecting.”  The  group  also  examined  the  emerging  results  of  a  recruiter  incentive 
study  under  the  direction  of  NPS.  This  study  used  analytic  techniques  to  determine  the 
strength  of  various  incentives  used  by  the  Army  to  motivate  its  recruiters. 

In  a  final  presentation,  the  Air  Force  presented  a  potential  “organizational  solution” 
based  on  its  analysis  of  its  personnel  organization  system’s  response  to  changing 
demands  for  recruiters.  The  discussion  centered  on  ways  OR  techniques  could  be  used 
to  better  manage  the  build  up  and  draw  down  of  recruiters.  Understanding  these 
relationships  is  key  in  managing  the  number  of  recruiters  in  an  environment  of  changing 
requirements. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Our  Conclusions 

•  Current  OR  analytic  efforts,  while  useful,  provide  only 
marginal  sains  to  overall  Recruiter  Effectiveness 

•  Greater  recruiter  effectiveness  would  likely  be  achieved  if 
the  recruiters  had  better  “corporate”  support 

(Note:  this  “basic  life  support  package’’  is  more  than  mere  QOL 
niceties  and  includes  adjustments  to  incremental  pay  for  recruiting, 
housing  allowances,  supplemental  health  care,  personnel  and  pay 
adjustments,  etc.) 

•  OR/analytic  methods  could  play  a  key  role  in  developing, 
justifying  and  evaluating  required  “corporate”  support 

-  Evaluating  impacts  of  implementing  changes 

-  Performing  a  cost-benefit  analysis 


The  group’s  conclusion  resulting  from  the  syntheses  of  the  presentations  was  that  the 
current  OR  analytic  efforts,  while  useful,  provide  only  partial  solutions  and  achieve 
only  marginal  sains  to  overall  recruiter  effectiveness. 

While  the  group  believed  that  all  the  presentations  provided  insight  to  the  problem  and 
partial  solutions,  greater  recruiter  effectiveness  would  likely  be  achieved  if  the  recruiters 
had  better  “corporate”  support.  This  idea  was  expounded  upon  by  the  actual  recruiters 
participating  in  the  group.  They  believed  that  this  “corporate  support”  is  much  more 
than  a  Quality  Of  Life  (QOL)  issue.  The  group  discussed  a  “basic  life  support  package” 
that  would  include  such  items  as  special  adjustments  to  incremental  pay  for  recruiters 
(i.e.  sea  pay),  more  realistic  housing  allowances  for  high  cost  areas,  supplemental  health 
care  in  areas  not  supported  by  TRICARE,  and  other  personnel  and  pay  adjustments.  It 
was  a  commonly  held  belief  in  the  group  that  OR  analytic  methods  could  play  a  key  role 
in  developing,  justifying  and  evaluating  these  “corporate  support”  packages  and  include: 
(1)  evaluating  impacts  of  implementing  changes;  and,  (2)  performing  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  to  determine  return  on  investment. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Our  Bottom  Line 

For  Recruiters  to  become  more 
effective  Recruiting  Duty  must 
become  a  core  component  of 
military  career  progression. 

Note:  This  is  a  significant  cultural 
change  for  most  services! 


As  the  group’s  discussions  concluded,  we  developed  our  “bottom  line”  conclusion.  We 
viewed  the  current  recruiting  and  retention  problems  the  military  services  are 
experiencing  as  symptoms  of  a  deeper  organizational  disease;  treating  the  symptoms  will 
continue  to  provide  only  marginal  results.  However,  since  we  were  charged  with 
recommending  something  that  would  have  the' greatest  impact  on  recruiter  effectiveness, 
notwithstanding  our  national  policy  of  increasing  deployments  coupled  with  the  erosion 
of  military  benefits,  we  recognized  recruiting  will  continue  to  be  difficult.  It  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  to  attract  and  retain  high  performing  individuals  for  our 
force  of  the  21st  century.  To  accomplish  this  vital  mission,  however,  the  military 
services  must  place  a  higher  value  on  recruiting  duty.  Recruiting  duty  then  becomes  the 
mission  of  all  servicemembers  and  it  is  a  central  part  of  a  servicemember’s  career.  Our 
hypothesis,  which  needs  further  study,  is  that  recruiters  will  be  more  effective  when  an 
assignment  to  recruiting  duty  becomes  a  core  component  of  military  career  progression. 
This  would  represent  a  significant  cultural  change  for  most  of  the  services. 
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Will  OR  Methodologies  Help  Recruiter 
Effectiveness? 


Yes,  but  there  are  no  Silver  Bullets 


To  this  end  OR  methodologies  can  help.  But  there  are  no  “silver  bullets”  or  “magic 
beans”  that  will  resolve  our  current  recruiting  and  retention  situation  without  significant 
changes.  The  following  slides  show  some  potential  areas  for  the  application  of  OR 
methodologies,  including:  (1)  selecting  recruiters;  (2)  training  recruiters;  (3)  providing 
tools  and  technologies  for  recruiters;  and,  (4)  restructuring  recruiter  incentives.  For  each 
area,  the  information  presented  covers  areas  to  develop,  topics  to  pursue  and  potential 
for  analysis. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Application  of  OR 
Methodologies 

•  Selecting  recruiters 

-  Develop 

•  Sound  analytic  selection  methods 

-  Pursue 

•  Proposed/planned  analytic  research 

-  Analyze 

•  Results  of  pilot  projects 


Selecting  Recruiters:  There  is  a  definite  need  to  revisit  and  develop  recruiter  selection 
techniques.  The  selection  criteria  need  to  be  founded  in  sound  analytic  methods.  The 
current  method  in  which  recruiters  are  selected  can  be  improved  by  developing 
innovative  screening  methods.  This  screening  also  has  potential  to  assist  in  training 
recruiters. 

We  recommend  pursuing  the  proposed  research  by  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  in  this 
area.  Analysis  of  data  from  those  pilot  projects  could  lead  to  overall  better  selection  of 
sailors/soldiers/airmen/marines  for  recruiting  duty.  Coupled  with  recruiting  duty 
becoming  a  core  component  of  military  career  progression,  this  may  aid  in  getting  the 
military’s  brightest  and  best  to  pursue  recruiting  duty. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Application  of  OR 
Methodologies 

•  Training  recruiters 

-  Develop 

•  On-line  training  capability 

•  Proper  training  courses  for  new  technology 

-  Pursue 

•  Teaming  with  proven  industry  experts 

-  Analyze 

•  Modular  training  techniques 


Training  Recruiters:  We  see  a  need  to  develop  an  on-line  training  capability.  This  could 
include  providing  recruiters  with  a  real-time  access  to  up-to-date  training  information. 
Using  the  technology  already  in  place,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  user  friendly  online 
tutorials  that  cover  both  recruiting  processes  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  technology.  This 
training  could  leverage  current  video-teleconferencing  capabilities.  There  could  be 
potential  to  team  with  industry  in  the  training  area  to  capitalize  on  lessons  learned. 

Several  pilot  studies  demonstrated  that  technology  without  proper  training  does  not 
assist  the  recruiting  effort.  As  technological  solutions  are  fielded,  they  must  include 
sufficient  training  packages. 

We  recommend  pursuing  training  techniques  proven  by  industry  to  be  successful  in  this 
area.  Analysis  of  those  training  techniques  and  their  application  to  a  military 
environment  is  essential.  This  analysis  could  focus  on  the  development  of  modular 
exportable  training  packages. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Application  of  OR 
Methodologies 

•  Providing  tools  and  technology  to  recruiters 

-  Develop 

•  Processes  for  integrated  data  flow  (electronic)  from  recruiter  to  the 
military  personnel  system 

-  Pursue 

•  Leverage  existing  COTS  automation  capabilities 

•  Experimentation  with  “virtual”  recruiting  schemes  via  the  internet 

•  Joint  market  analysis  initiatives  to  expand  markets  (i.e.,  college  lists) 

-  Analyze 

•  New  telemarketing  strategies 

•  Recruiter  incentives  systems 


Providing  tools  and  technology  to  recruiters:  First,  we  recommend  the  continued 
development  and  application  of  OR  techniques  to  the  business  processes  of  recruiting. 
OR  technologies  could  be  applied  to  enhance  the  process  for  an  integrated  and  seamless 
data  flow  (electronic)  from  recruiter  through  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Stations 
(MEPS)  into  the  military  personnel  system.  In  pursuing  this,  we  believe  it  is  possible  to 
leverage  existing  Commercial  Off-The-Shelf  (COTS)  technology  to  develop  this 
automated  capability. 

We  recommend  the  continued  application  of  OR  technology  in  the  experimentation  on 
‘Virtual”  recruiting  schemes  via  the  internet.  This  is  an  area  that  has  great  potential  for 
expansion. 

We  recommend  leveraging  technology  in  Joint  market  analysis  initiatives  in  an  effort  to 
expand  markets  (i.e.,  college  lists).  We  recommend  further  analysis  and  study  of 
telemarketing  strategies  as  initially  pursued  by  the  Army. 

Finally  we  believe  that  OR  methods  could  be  applied  to  develop  a  model  addressing 
recruiter  incentives.  These  models  have  potential  to  enhance  recruiter  production. 
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Recruiter  Effectiveness:  Application  of  OR 
Methodologies 

•  Restructuring  recruiter  incentives 

-  Develop 

•  Personnel  systems  that  make  recruiting  career-enhancing 

•  Reward  systems  to  stimulate  production  vice  current  system 
that  controls  production 

-  Pursue 

•  Research  into  effectiveness  of  incentive  programs  for  recruiters 

•  Research  on  alternative  methods  to  determine  goals 

-  Analyze 

•  Methods  that  tie  to  productivity/effectiveness 

•  Goaling/production  systems 


Restructuring  recruiter  incentives:  As  mentioned  on  the  previous  slide,  we  see  a  need  to 
develop  new  models  that  provide  real  incentives  for  recruiters  to  increase  production. 
Tied  to  this  is  an  analysis  of  the  overall  personnel  system.  It  is  key  that  the  personnel 
system  rewards  recruiting  duty  and  makes  recruiting  duty  career-enhancing.  Reward 
systems  must  stimulate  production  rather  than  control  production.  To  that  end,  we 
recommend  the  application  of  OR  technologies  to  pursue  research  into  effectiveness  of 
current  incentive  programs  for  recruiters  and  development  of  alternative  methods  to 
determine  goals.  Analysis  could  focus  on  methods  that  tie  to  productivity  and 
effectiveness  as  well  as  balance  goaling  and  production. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Working  Group  3 

DEMOGRAPHICS  /  PSYCHOGRAPHICS 

Chair:  Hugh  Dempsey 
Co-chair:  Dr  Naomi  Verdugo 
Co-chair:  CPT  Tony  Perry 


This  working  group  focused  on  “How  effective  is  demographics/psychographics 
in  identifying  the  target  market?”  The  basic  answer  to  the  question  is  that  we  are  very 
effective.  However,  there  are  areas  where  the  tools  of  demography  can  be  used  more 
effectively.  For  example,  there  is  room  for  improvements  in  Joint  research, 
operations,  task  organization  and  strategic  policy  decisions.  Our  working  group  also 
focused  on  demographic  and  psychographic  research  and  the  implications  of  findings 
for  improving  recruiting  and  retention  programs. 

We  want  to  thank  Dr  Naomi  Verdugo,  a  co-chair,  who,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Mini-Symposium. 
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Demographics/Psychographics:  Presentations 


Topics  covered 

•  State  of  the  market,  LTC  Hoscheit,  USAREC 

•  Youth  labor  force  of  21st  Century,  Dr  Thomas,  NPS 

•  Generation  Xers  and  youth:  Implications  for  recruiting,  Dr 
Bersoff,  Yankelovich  Partners 

•  Army  recruiting:  Outlook  and  initiatives,  Dr  Orvis,  RAND 

•  Wise  up  to  teens,  Mr  Wood,  Teenage  Research  Unlimited 

•  Partners  in  education,  Dr  Zeman,  USN 


To  provide  a  perspective  of  demographic  and  psychographic  research  for  discussion, 
the  presentations  listed  were  shared  with  our  working  group.  These  covered  the  state 
of  the  market  —  from  the  Army  viewpoint;  the  youth  labor  force  of  the  21st  century; 
Generations  Xers  and  Youth,  a  broad  overview  of  the  youth  market;  Army  recruiting 
outlook  and  initiatives;  Wise  Up  to  Teens,  a  fine-toothed  look  at  the  youth  market  12- 
17;  and  Partners  in  Education:  The  analysis  supporting  the  Navy  College  Program. 

The  Navy  College  Program,  in  particular,  is  a  very  exciting  concept  with  great 
potential  for  both  recruiting  and  retention.  The  Navy  has  created  a  program  whereby 
all  of  their  training  and  military  education  is  assigned  an  appropriate  amount  of 
accredited  college  credit  and  applied  to  each  sailor’s  college  records.  For  example, 
upon  graduation  from  Boot  Camp,  each  sailor  receives  a  transcript  showing  three 
college  credits.  During  a  four-year  enlistment,  a  sailor  can  expect  to  complete  about 
60  hours  of  credit  and  receive  an  Associate’s  Degree.  This  is  a  much  simpler  process 
than  its  predecessor;  where  a  sailor  had  to  get  records,  have  them  evaluated,  and  see  if 
a  college  would  accept  them.  This  is  a  more  comprehensive  idea  than  the  Air  Force 
Community  College;  a  Chief  Petty  Officer  received  140  credit  hours  and  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  for  the  training  received  during  his  career. 
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Demographics/Psychographics : 
Critical  Factors 

•  Continue  evaluation  to  keep  what’s  working  and  change 
what’s  not 

•  Know  your  total  audience  ...  work  with,  not  against 


These  are  general  observations  about  the  critical  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  for 
analyses  to  be  useful  and  relevant.  First,  we  need  to  continually  experiment  with  new 
concepts  and  incentive  measures  and  adopt  the  ones  that  work.  But  we  need  to 
continue  evaluating  the  adopted  incentives  to  see  if  they  are  still  effective.  For 
example,  the  Army  College  Fund  was  our  pride  and  joy,  but  its  effectiveness  has 
eroded  over  time  as  college  costs  increased  and  industry  adopted  similar  programs. 

The  program  should  have  been  upgraded  or  dropped  as  it  lost  effectiveness. 

Second,  know  your  audience.  What  appeals  to  the  potential  recruit?  Patriotism  was 
mentioned  a  number  of  times  during  the  Mini-Symposium.  Patriotism  is  a  hot  spot  for 
most  people  in  attendance;  we  have  devoted  our  lives  to  national  service.  But,  is  it  a 
hot  spot  to  the  youth  we  are  trying  to  recruit?  To  fill  roughly  350,000  recruit  slots 
each  year,  we  must  reach  not  only  the  propensed  youth,  but  also  reach  down  into  the 
negatively  propensed  youth.  Is  patriotism  a  hot  spot  for  the  negatively  propensed? 

We  have  to  better  understand  attitudes  in  order  to  recruit  youth  for  military  service. 
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Demographics/Psychographics: 
Current  Analytic  Capability 


•  Strengths 

-  Technology 

-  Data  is  currently  available 

•  Limitations 

-  Manpower 

-  Timeliness  of  data 


Our  current  ability  to  address  specific  issues  is  pretty  good.  Our  strengths  are  that  we 
have  the  technology,  and  that  data  exist.  Our  limitations  are  that  we  need  more 
manpower  for  analysis  and  the  data  we  use  could  be  more  timely. 

But  our  working  group  discussed  many  analysis-related  initiatives  that  could  improve 
our  ability  to  contribute  to  more  effective  recruiting.  These  initiatives  are  described  on 
the  following  three  slides. 


Demographics/Psychographics: 
Analysis-Related  Initiatives 

•  Create  a  common  definition  of  generations 

-  Different  speakers  used  different  age  groups  to  define 
generations,  even  when  the  same  name  was  used 

-  This  can  cause  confusion  and  hinder  communication 
and  cooperative  and  comparative  research 

•  Define  future  requirements  and  translate  them  into  current 
recruiting  goals 

-  Does  the  market  support  the  product? 

•  Determine  best  way  to  conduct  market  segmentation 

-  Understand  attitudes,  lifestyle  segmentation,  behaviors 


First,  we  need  to  generate  common  terms.  During  this  mini-symposium,  some 
speakers  would  use  the  same  term  to  define  different  age  groups.  It  is  difficult  to 
aggregate  and  compare  data  when  the  data  are  grouped  using  different  definitions. 
Decision  makers  will  remember  the  generational  names  and  important  data  associated 
with  that  generation.  But  if  different  analysts  brief  psychographic  information  for  a 
given  generation  using  different  names,  the  decision  maker  may  be  confused  or  even 
ignore  the  analysis. 

What  is  our  “recruit  product?”  Does  it  match  future  requirements?  We  have  heard 
about  the  95-man  destroyer.  Is  the  sailor  we  are  recruiting  today  capable  of  manning 
the  multi-mode  workstation  of  the  future  and  performing  tasks  of  many  different 
ratings?  Is  the  recruit  of  today  correct  for  the  NCO  of  tomorrow?  In  TRADOC, 
developers  of  the  Army  After  Next  Program  said,  “We’ll  have  to  field  this  with  all 
Category  1  soldiers.”  After  USAREC  briefed  the  developers  on  the  available 
personnel  market,  they  went  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Also,  market  segmentation  is  important.  The  Army  has  a  detailed  market  segmentation 
program.  They  are  able  to  tell  the  profile  of  the  youth  that  are  most  likely  to  enlist,  the 
radio  stations  they  listen  to,  and  the  television  stations  they  watch.  Focusing  on  this 
data  can  reinforce  reaching  markets  where  we  have  been  successful  but  not  the 
markets  we  are  missing.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  youth  we  are  not 
enlisting?  How  do  we  influence  them  into  enlisting?  And,  for  both  the  youth  groups 
we  are  enlisting  and  those  we  currently  are  not,  what  is  the  expected  propensity  to 
reenlist  at  the  first  flow  point? 
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Demographics/Psychographics : 
Analysis-Related  Initiatives  (Continued) 

•  Reexamine  definition  of  our  target  market 

-  Unemployed 

•  What  is  our  competitive  advantage  and  how  can  we 
leverage  it? 

-  Missing  populations 

-  Circular  definition 


We  are  told  the  American  economy  is  great.  As  the  working  group  discussed,  it’s  not 
all  great;  the  average  is  great.  The  joke  is  that  if  my  neighbor  is  out  of  work,  it’s  a 
recession.  But  if  I’m  out  of  work,  it’s  a  depression.  There  are  pockets  of  high 
unemployment  around  the  nation.  What  are  we  doing  to  reach  those  pockets?  One 
test  program  being  carried  out  by  USAREC  and  employment  offices  in  South  Carolina 
where  the  unemployed  are  advised  about  their  opportunities  for  Army  service.  Other 
states  are  displaying  an  interest  in  this  effort. 

Also,  missing  populations,  which  include  the  homeless,  the  migrant  worker,  the 
frequent  mover,  should  be  considered.  Some  people  say  that  there  are  small  numbers 
in  these  groups,  but  they  may  be  significant.  For  example,  the  Democratic  Party  wants 
to  increase  the  census  by  millions  to  reflect  the  people  missed  by  conventional 
sampling  procedures  because  they  believe  that  enough  people  are  missed  to 
completely  change  the  nature  of  Congress.  The  military  are  not  reaching  these 
“missing  populations”  and  making  them  aware  of  opportunities  for  military  service. 

To  a  degree,  the  approach  to  defining  the  target  in  recmiting  is  circular.  “These 
attributes  define  the  persons  who  join  the  services,  so  let’s  find  these  people, 
determine  their  hot  buttons,  and  recruit  more  of  these  people  that  WE  ALLOW  to  join 
the  military.”  We  look  at  what  we  get  and  try  to  get  more  of  the  same.  We  defined 
quality  marks  for  recmiting  to  reduce  disciplinary  problems.  Many  of  the  people  we 
currently  won’t  allow  to  join  the  military  may,  in  fact,  make  good  troops.  If  we  bring 
in  more  GED  soldiers,  disciplinary  problems  may  increase  and  we  may  eliminate 
those  who  are  not  fit  for  the  military  through  attrition,  but  we  would  have  increased 
the  target  market  and  recruited  more  people.  The  longer-term,  and  possible  negative, 
impact  of  this  also  needs  further  study. 
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Demographics/Psychographics: 
Analysis-Related  Initiatives  (Continued) 

•  Make  the  decision  makers  aware  that  there  is  no  easy 
immediate  solution 

-  We  are  examining  issues  which  change  slowly  over 
time 


We  need  to  identify  those  people  who  would  make  good  soldiers  but  who  are  being 
filtered  out  by  our  current  screening  policies,  such  as  the  homeless,  the  poor,  the 
migrant  worker,  the  people  not  being  reached  by  our  advertising  and  those  without  an 
influencer  with  military  knowledge.  These  are  the  people  that  may  need  an 
opportunity  to  better  themselves  that  military  service  can  provide.  How  do  we  get  the 
message  to  these  people?  We  need  to  experiment  with  different  approaches  to 
determine  how  to  reach  these  potential  recruits  and  their  influencers. 

Finally,  we  must  ensure  that  the  decision  makers  realize  that  there  is  no  analytical 
silver  bullet  that  will  fix  the  situation  immediately.  Speakers  were  asked  a  number  of 
times,  “What  will  this  study  do  for  me  now?”  The  answer  is  that  the  mini-symposium 
was  not  intended  to  develop  an  immediate  solution.  Our  goal  at  the  mini-symposium 
was  to  create  a  plan  for  developing  tools,  studies,  etc.  that  we  can  use  to  help  the 
decision  makers  wrestle  with  these  complex  problems. 
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Demographics/Psychographics : 
Program  Initiatives 


•  Target  audience  earlier 

•  Address/reverse  benefit  erosion 

-  Perceptions  of  eroded  benefits  on  recruiting  accessions 


In  addition  to  analysis-related  initiatives,  our  working  group  discussed  program 
initiatives  that  are  needed  to  improve  recruiting  effectiveness.  First,  we  need  to  lay  the 
ground  work  during  middle  school  years  and  follow  up  in  high  school.  Values,  duty, 
citizenship,  patriotism  are  subjects  not  being  stressed  in  many  schools.  Community 
involvement  by  installations,  expansion  of  the  JROTC,  and  increased  visibility  of  the 
services  are  some  things  that  might  help. 

Admiral  Tracey  mentioned  that  service  members  are  more  highly  involved  and 
concerned  with  the  family  than  in  past  generations.  This  might  be  a  result  of  benefit 
erosion.  In  the  past,  with  government  housing,  furniture  and  medical  care,  if  a  service 
member  were  suddenly  deployed,  he  could  be  sure  that  his  family  would  be  taken  care 
of.  The  services  had  a  saying,  “We  take  care  of  our  own.”  If  a  family  emergency 
arose,  the  service  member  was  confident  that  a  military  representative  would  step  in 
and  help  the  family.  Then  as  a  benefit  erosion  occurred,  the  service  member  was  told, 
“You’re  responsible  for  your  family,  your  life,  your  career,  etc.  We’re  not  going  to 
hold  your  hand.  Life  is  not  fair.”  Now,  the  member  worries  about  Tri-Care,  dental 
problems,  food  stamps,  decent  safe  affordable  housing,  etc.  The  erosion  of  benefits 
has  eroded  readiness  as  soldiers  must  worry  about  their  families  and  how  they  will 
survive  instead  on  concentrating  on  the  mission.  Repeated  frequent  deployments 
exposing  the  families  to  repeated  frequent  dangers  induce  the  member  to  leave  the 
service. 
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Demographics/Psychographics : 
Program  Initiatives  (Continued) 

•  Present  a  coordinated  joint  recruiting  message 


We  also  need  joint  coordination  of  our  recruiting  message.  Currently,  our  recruiters 
compete  against  each  other.  The  youth  see:  GO  Army,  GO  Navy,  GO  Air  Force,  GO 
Army  National  Guard,  etc.  These  are  viewed  as  separate  agencies  vying  with  colleges 
and  industry  for  their  service.  Advertising  reinforcement  is  a  great  marketing  tool.  We 
suggest  that  each  service  ad  begin  with  a  joint  recruiting  message  selling  the  point  that 
the  military  lifestyle  is  a  desirable  lifestyle.  Then  it  continues  with  a  service  specific 
ad.  Seeing  a  Marine  Corp  ad  twice  is  not  likely  to  make  someone  leaning  to  the  Air 
Force  to  enlist  in  the  Marines,  but  the  joint  recruiting  message  in  that  Marine  ad  might 
be  enough  to  move  the  tentative  recruit  into  the  committed  column.  This  would  work 
to  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  services  as  the  message  of  the  desirability  of  military  service 
sinks  into  the  market. 
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Demographics/Psychographics : 
Knowledge  Sharing 

•  Include  best  (better)  practices 

-  College  transcripts  for  completed  training 

•  Maintain  current  demographic  data 

-  Empowerment  and  customer  satisfaction 

-  Easy  access  to  information  about  the  military 
profession  on  the  internet 


To  accomplish  the  analysis  and  program  initiative,  we  have  to  do  more  than  maintain 
demographic  data  —  we  have  to  share  it  between  the  services.  We  also  have  to 
experiment  continually  to  see  how  different  market  segments  react  to  differing 
recruitment  techniques.  Psychographics  are  continually  shifting  and  our  recruiting 
techniques  need  to  keep  pace. 

One  example  of  sharing  a  better  practice  would  be  to  create  an  Army  College  Program 
similar  to  the  Navy’s,  where  each  soldier  is  issued  a  college  transcript  after  each 
training  phase.  The  Air  Force  has  a  similar  program,  but  it’s  limited  to  the  community 
college  level,  while  the  Navy  program  goes  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
Department  of  Defense  should  consider  creating  one  college  program  for  all  of  the 
services. 

Maintaining  current  demographic/psychographic  data  and  using  it  for  program 
decisions  is  important.  For  example,  one  of  the  traits  of  the  youth  market  is 
empowerment.  They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  in  control.  Images  of  a  Drill  Sergeant 
in  their  faces,  from  movies  such  as  Full  Metal  Jacket  and  Gl  Jane,  make  them  think 
that  they  are  losing  power  if  they  join  the  military.  But  the  establishment  thinks  that 
the  Drill  Sergeant  is  making  them  into  better  persons,  thereby  increasing  their  power. 
We’re  not  saying  to  weaken  the  Drill  Sergeants,  but  to  present  them  as  a  positive 
factor  instead  of  a  boogey  man. 

Also,  the  youth  market  has  a  lust  for  information,  but  they  want  it  satisfied  NOW. 

Web  sites  must  display  rapidly  or  the  youth  will  click  onto  another  site.  Attractive 
graphics  are  important,  but  speed  is  vital.  Sacrifice  fancy  graphics  for  speedy 
information. 
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Demographics/Psychographics: 
Needed  Research 

•  Better  determine  who  we  are  trying  to  recruit 

-  Define  quality  recruit 

-  Define  quality  soldier 

•  Expand  on  current  segmentation  work 

-  Expand  throughout  DoD 

-  Incorporate  more  psychographic  information 

•  Better  understand  effects  of  incentives 

-  Retention  and  recruiting  of  GED  recruits 

•  Better  understand  how  values  shape  individual  behaviors 


Research  is  needed  in  several  areas.  Who  are  we  trying  to  recruit?  From  our 
briefings,  it  seems  that  we’re  trying  to  recruit  more  of  what  we’ve  been  recruiting,  but 
we  want  to  get  better  at  it.  I’m  not  sure  that  is  the  best  approach.  Maybe  that  market 
is  played  out.  Although  not  as  fertile  a  field,  maybe  we  need  to  target  other  markets. 
Look  at  the  unemployed.  Look  at  the  homeless.  Look  for  those  markets  that  produce 
few,  but  good,  soldiers.  If  we  can  irrigate  these  deserts,  we  may  increase  our  overall 
crop. 

Let’s  expand  on  the  market  segmentation  work  and  use  it  throughout  DoD  in  a  joint 
effort.  There  is  no  reason  to  pay  a  vendor  twice  for  virtually  the  same  information. 
Each  service  may  want  some  unique  information,  but  most  of  the  desired  information 
is  the  same.  Coordination  would  allow  the  services  to  obtain  and  share  the  same  data 
while  saving  money. 

We  also  need  to  examine  the  effect  of  enlistment  incentives  on  GED  soldiers. 
Currently  barred  from  enlistment  incentives  because  of  their  higher  attrition  and 
disciplinary  rates,  we  need  to  consider  that  this  may  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
Maybe  their  higher  attrition  rate  is  exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  a  college  fund  or 
enlistment  bonus.  The  Army’s  GED+  experiment  will  look  at  that  idea. 

The  values  of  today’s  youth  are  not  ours,  and  our  values  are  not  theirs.  We  must  sell 
the  services  in  terms  of  the  youth’s  values.  Then  during  training  and  their  first 
enlistment,  we  must  instill  the  spirit  of  a  warrior  (current  military  values)  in  that 
recruit.  We  must  experiment  to  determine  which  segments  are  responsive  to  a 
patriotic  approach  and  which  are  not. 
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Demographics/Psychographics: 
Needed  Research  (Continued) 


•  Continued  funding  of  demographic/psychographic  research 
-  Need  to  continually  update;  old  data  are  usually 
outdated  data 


•  Exploit  current  knowledge  base 

-  Educate  DoD/service  leadership 

-  Institutionalize  the  planning  process 


In  addition  to  specific  research  efforts,  we  need  a  research  program.  To  quote  Damon 
Wayans,  “Mo’  money,  mo’  money,  mo’  money!”  We  need  to  fund  research  into 
recruiting  related  areas  and  to  sustain  those  efforts.  The  purpose  of  this  research  is  not 
to  determine  a  law  of  nature,  but  to  measure  the  current  state  of  the  market  population 
and  to  determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  marketing  to  them.  Over  time,  the  market 
parameters  drift,  the  market  becomes  inured  to  our  message,  the  competition  adopts 
our  tactics,  and  the  effectiveness  of  incentives  is  eroded. 

Terminating  a  demographic  research  project  when  it  is  finished  is  short-sighted.  We 
must  repeat  the  experiment  periodically  to  confirm  that  its  findings  are  still  valid.  As 
the  findings  become  invalid,  we  must  determine  how  to  insert  new  conditions  that 
refresh  the  old  technique  or  we  must  discard  the  old  technique  in  favor  of  some  new, 
but  tested,  technique.  We  must  keep  this  research  program  active;  it  will  take  a  couple 
of  years  to  perform  an  experiment  on  differing  incentives  and  to  determine  the  most 
effective  mix.  Waiting  until  recruiting  is  in  trouble  and  then  initiating  research  dooms 
us  to  two  or  three  years  of  poor  performance  while  we  modify  our  recruiting  process 
to  align  with  the  current  state  of  the  market. 

Finally  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  our  current  knowledge  base.  “Educate  the 
Leadership”  is  probably  too  strong,  but  we  do  need  to  inform  them  of  what  knowledge 
we  have  about  the  market  and  what  we  know.  We  need  to  make  the  planning  process 
more  constant  and  provide  funding  early.  When  we  provide  advertising  money  late  in 
the  FY,  we  have  to  take  leftover  space  and  pay  higher  for  it.  An  analogy:  when  you 
catch  a  plane  at  the  last  minute,  you  usually  have  to  pay  full  price;  however,  if  you 
reserved  the  seat  well  in  advance,  you  could  get  a  discount.  Last  minute  changing  the 
mission,  changing  the  funding,  changing  the  process,  cause  our  recruiting  commands 
to  react  and  perform  inefficiently. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Composite  Group  2 
RETENTION 

Chair:  Dr  A1  Robbert 
Co-Chair:  LtCol  Jeff  Perry 
Co-Chair:  Mr  Pat  Crouse 


The  objective  of  the  retention  composite  group  sessions  was  to  provide  several 
perspectives  on  the  current  status  of  retention.  These  sessions  included  the  three 
presentations:  a  panel  of  OSD  and  service  headquarters  retention  staff  representatives, 
a  panel  of  senior  enlisted  representatives  and  a  Joint  Staff  perspective. 
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Retention:  OSD  and  Service  Headquarters 
Staff  Perspectives 

•  Current  retention  trends 

-  LTC  Jeff  Perry  (OSD) 

-  SGM  Jerry  Pionk  (Army) 

-  CDR  Dave  Caldwell  (Navy) 

-  LtCol  Jan  Middleton  (Air  Force) 

-  Maj  Cheryl  Fitzgerald  (Marine  Corps) 

-  LCDR  Wes  Pulver  (Coast  Guard) 


The  purpose  of  this  panel  was  to  provide  an  overview  of  current  retention  trends. 
OSD’s  standard  aggregate  retention  tracking  statistics  were  presented,  with  amplifying 
remarks  provided  by  retention  Offices  of  Primary  Responsibility  (OPRs)  from  the 
headquarters  staffs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard. 
Panel  members  included  LTC  Jeff  Perry  (OSD),  SGM  Jerry  Pionk  (Army),  CDR  Dave 
Caldwell  (Navy),  LtCol  Jan  Middleton  (Air  Force),  Maj  Cheryl  Fitzgerald  (Marine 
Corps)  and  LCDR  Wes  Pulver  (Coast  Guard). 
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Retention:  OSD  and  Service  Headquarters 
Staff  Perspectives  (cont.) 

•  Current  retention  assessments 

-  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  meeting 
aggregate  goals 

-  Navy,  Air  Force  not  meeting  aggregate  goals 

-  All  services  missing  goals  in  high-tech,  highly 
transferable  skills 

•  Apparent  incongruity:  aggregate  retention  not  as 
bad  as  some  general  characterizations  suggest 


The  purpose  of  this  panel  was  to  provide  an  overview  of  current  retention  trends. 
OSD’s  standard  aggregate  retention  tracking  statistics  were  presented,  with  amplifying 
remarks  provided  by  retention  OPRs  from  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  data  show  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  are 
meeting  their  retention  goals,  while  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  each  missing  some 
or  all  of  their  goals.  Moreover,  each  of  the  services  is  missing  goals  in  selected  skills, 
particularly  high-tech  skills  that  are  in  high  demand  in  the  private  sector. 

The  data  stand  somewhat  in  contrast  to  generalizations  of  current  retention  trends 
offered  by  senior  human  resource  managers  in  OSD.  The  military  retention  outlook  is 
typically  characterized  as  poor.  As  the  data  indicate,  however,  retention  is  not 
universally  poor.  It  may  be  poor  in  some  critical  areas,  but  it  is  adequate  in  others. 
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Retention:  Senior  Enlisted  Representatives’ 
Perspectives 

•  Panel  included  top  enlisted  representatives 

-  CSM  Dennis  Webster  (Army) 

-  MCPO  Mike  Doyle  (Navy) 

-  MSgt  Tony  Patterson  (Air  Force) 

-  SGM  David  Petrovice  (Marine  Corps) 

-  MCPO  Michael  Dyer  (Coast  Guard) 


This  panel  consisted  of  senior  enlisted  personnel  selected  by  the  top  enlisted  advisors 
on  each  of  the  five  military  services’  staffs  (Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Chief  Master 
Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  etc.)-  The  panel  members,  who  generally  hold  top  enlisted 
positions  in  major  field  commands,  included  CSM  Dennis  Webster  (Army),  MCPO 
Mike  Doyle  (Navy),  MSgt  Tony  Patterson  (Air  Force),  SGM  David  Petrovice  (Marine 
Corps)  and  MCPO  Michael  Dyer  (Coast  Guard). 
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Retention:  Senior  Enlisted  Representatives’ 
Perspectives  (cont.) 

•  Similar  units  obtain  varying  retention  outcomes 

-  Function  of  leadership  (genuine  “feeding  and  caring”  of  the  troops) 

•  Some  deployment  is  good,  too  much  is  not  good 

•  Job  satisfaction  is  a  factor 

-  Example:  unlike  DoD  services  which  are  adjusting  to  post-Cold  War 
mission  changes,  the  Coast  Guard  mission  remains  unchanged, 
continues  to  be  highly  rewarding,  and  fosters  high  retention 

•  Spares  and  other  resource  shortages  causing  “professional 
frustration” 

•  Some  senior  officers,  enlisted  personnel  “not  having  fun 
anymore” —  affects  outlook  and  retention  of  younger  troops 


This  panel  consisted  of  senior  enlisted  personnel  selected  by  the  top  enlisted  advisors 
on  each  of  the  five  military  services’  staffs  (Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Chief  Master 
Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  etc.). 

The  strongest  perspective  delivered  by  this  group  was  that  leadership  is  a  major  factor 
in  retention.  Several  panelists  cited  their  personal  knowledge  of  identically  equipped 
units,  stationed  at  the  same  installation,  with  similar  deployment  histories,  yet  with 
radically  different  retention  outcomes.  They  attributed  the  difference  in  outcomes  to 
the  quality  of  leadership  exhibited  by  the  officers  and  senior  enlisted  members  of  the 
units.  In  this  context,  the  operative  element  of  leadership  thought  to  make  a  difference 
in  retention  outcomes  is  genuine  “care  and  feeding”  of  the  troops  —  taking  an  interest 
in  and  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  individual  members  of  the  units. 

Members  of  the  panel  pointed  to  other  retention  factors  that  are  visible  to  those  in 
close  proximity  to  the  troops,  but  not  necessarily  measured  or  captured  in  service  data 
bases.  Some  of  these  are  listed  on  the  slide. 
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Retention:  Joint  Staff  Outlook 
Brig  Gen  Pat  Adams,  J1 


•  Why  the  Joint  Chiefs  changed  their  perspective  on 
personnel  readiness 

-  Change  in  chairmanship 

-  Early  signs  of  eroding  quality  and  experience 

•  Jl’s  message:  “Houston,  we  have  a  problem.” 

•  Outcome:  Joint  Chiefs’  support  for  triad  of 
compensation  enhancements 

-  Reverse  pay  gap  growth 

-  Restore  lost  retirement  benefits 

-  Reform  pay  table 


About  a  year  ago,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  testimonies  before  Congress, 
dramatically  reversed  their  assessments  of  personnel  readiness.  They  replaced  a 
sanguine  outlook  with  one  that  was  much  more  guarded,  more  respectful  of  the  risks 
associated  with  the  potential  erosion  of  quality  and  experience  levels  in  the  services. 

BrigGen  Adams,  Director  of  Manpower  and  Personnel  (Jl)  on  the  Joint  Staff, 
described  the  antecedents  of  that  change  in  outlook  and  presented  a  briefing 
containing  the  data  to  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  reacted  in  reformulating  their 
assessments.  BrigGen  Adams  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  changed  outlook  could  be 
attributed  to  Gen  Shelton’s  appointment  as  Chairman.  Gen  Shelton’s  extensive 
background  in  field  commands  made  him  very  sensitive  to  troop-related  issues  such  as 
recruiting  and  retention.  Additionally,  in  internal  Joint  Staff  deliberations,  the  Jl 
highlighted  early  signs  of  quality  and  experience  erosion  that  would  potentially 
threaten  the  viability  of  Joint  Vision  2010  —  the  Joint  Staff  s  vision  of  how  U.S. 
forces  would  wage  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  millennium. 

As  a  result  of  Gen  Shelton’s  concern,  the  Jl  developed  a  more  extensive  briefing  on 
the  subject,  much  of  which  is  captured  in  BrigGen  Adams’  briefing  at  this  Mini- 
Symposium.  The  catch  phrase  of  the  briefing  was  “Houston  ...  we  have  a  problem.” 

The  briefing  convinced  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  argue  for  the  triad  of  compensation 
enhancements:  reverse  pay  gap  growth,  restore  lost  retirement  benefits  and  reform  the 
pay  table. 
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Retention:  Broad  Themes  From  Working 
Group  Deliberations 

•  Objectives  are  soft 

•  Analysis  must  be  at  an  occupational  level 

•  Key  independent  variables  are  not  well 
defined  or  measured 

•  Retention-focused  resources  have  atrophied 
during  the  drawdown 


On  this  slide,  we  summarize  four  themes  that  emerged  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
three  retention  working  groups. 

First,  retention  objectives  are  soft.  The  services’  aggregate  retention  objectives  appear 
to  be  rational  in  that  the  Air  Force,  with  its  high-tech  mission,  demands  higher 
retention,  the  Marines,  with  their  emphasis  on  youth  and  vigor,  demand  lower 
retention,  and  the  other  services  fall  between.  However,  these  objectives  are  based  on 
very  subjective  impressions  of  how  much  experience  is  required  for  the  services  to 
effectively  perform  their  missions. 

Second,  a  more  analytically  rigorous  sense  of  retention  objectives  must  be  built  from 
the  bottom  up  —  analyzing  the  needs  of  each  occupation  and  summing  across 
occupations  to  determine  aggregate  needs.  Occupational-level  analysis  is  important 
but,  unfortunately,  requires  work  at  a  level  of  detail  that  is  difficult  and  painful  for 
thinly  staffed  force  structure  analysts  and  planners. 

Third,  many  of  the  key  independent  variables  that  influence  retention  are  not  well 
defined  or  measured.  Compensation  is  both  well  defined  and  well  measured;  hence,  it 
is  well  studied.  Tempo  is  defined  but  not  well  measured.  Quality  of  life  is  neither 
well  defined  nor  well  measured.  Leadership  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  but  is  difficult 
to  capture  (measure)  in  a  way  that  can  be  entered  into  multivariate  analysis  of 
retention  influences. 

Finally,  retention-focused  resources  have  atrophied  during  the  drawdown  of  military 
service  strengths.  Retention  management  staffs,  service  retention  infrastructures, 
analytic  staffs  devoted  to  retention  issues,  and  retention-related  research  funding  are 
generally  well  below  levels  prevailing  before  the  drawdown. 

More  specific  observations  from  the  three  retention  working  groups  are  included  in 
their  sections  of  this  report. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 

Working  Group  4 

SCREENING,  SELECTION,  ATTRITION,  RETENTION 

Chair:  Larry  Looper 
Co-Chair:  Don  Whitfield 


This  working  group  explored  several  different  issues  related  to  screening,  selection, 
attrition  and  retention.  Specifically,  we  focused  on  the  retention  programs  available  in 
each  military  service,  management  of  personnel  in  the  Delayed  Enlistment  Program 
(DEP),  reasons  why  recruits  attrit  from  the  DEP  or  very  early  in  their  military  career, 
smoking  and  early  attrition,  the  development  of  an  attrition  tracking  system,  and  the 
use  of  a  personality  screening  instrument  to  reduce  early  attrition.  We  want  to 
emphasize,  as  others  have,  that  retention  and  attrition  are  closely  related  to  how  well 
the  force  structuring  and  recruiting  jobs  are  accomplished.  Retaining  better  people  in 
the  right  numbers  will  help  reduce  the  recruiting  problem,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true. 
Although  each  working  group  in  this  Mini-Symposium  was  separate,  we  know  there 
was  considerable  overlap  in  topics  discussed.  We  believe  this  is  beneficial  as 
repetition  is  a  key  to  learning  and  to  action. 

We  want  to  thank  Don  Whitfield,  a  Co-Chair,  who,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Mini-Symposium.  We  especially  want  to  thank  two  members  of  our 
working  group,  Master  Chief  Mike  Doyle  and  LT  Danielle  Ryan,  who  helped  put  this 
briefing  together. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Out  of  the  Box  Initiatives 

•  Make  1st  term  last  20  years 

•  Turn  pay  table  upside  down 

•  Pay  recruiters  a  bounty 

•  Make  everybody  an  officer 


Before  looking  at  the  specifics  of  the  presentations  made  in  our  working  group,  let  me 
summarize  our  discussions  with  four  slightly  less-than-serious  recommendations  — 
what  we  call  “Out  of  the  Box”  initiatives.  If  you  made  the  1st  term  of  enlistment  last 
20  years,  that  would  certainly  solve  any  problems  with  1st  term  reenlistment  —  there 
would  be  no  need  for  any  reenlistment  program!  A  second  initiative  is  to  turn  the 
military  pay  table  upside  down.  This  would  pay  E-l’s  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
and  pay  would  be  reduced  as  members  progressed  through  a  career.  This  initiative 
would  help  create  more  vacancies  in  higher  grades  and  aid  in  promotions.  A  third 
initiative  would  be  to  pay  recruiters  a  bounty  for  each  recruit.  Such  a  move  would 
probably  be  effective  in  increasing  the  numbers  but  might  have  a  negative  effect  on 
quality!  A  final  out  of  the  box  initiative  is  to  make  everyone  who  enlists  an  officer. 
Well,  you  might  say  that  some  of  these  initiatives  could  have  problems  getting  through 
Congress  and  the  service’s  recruiting  commands,  so  let’s  begin  now  to  look  at 
initiatives  which  fit  a  little  more  in  the  box  by  looking  at  what  was  discussed  in  our 
working  group  sessions. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Presenters  and  Topics 

Army  Attrition  Overview  (Ron  Canada,  PERSCOM) 

Overview  of  Army  retention  programs 

•  74%  of  Army  personnel  now  in  CONUS  resulting  in 
numerous  deployments 

•  Retention  high  overseas 

•  Army  needs  MOS  level  model  to  manage  retention 
Reasons  for  Attrition:  In-Depth  Interviews 

(Dr  Martin  Walker,  TRADOC) 

•  Organizations  need  some  turnover. .  .How  much  is  enough? 

•  3-part  attrition  study:  data  analysis,  interviews  and  survey 

•  Main  causes:  undisclosed  medical  conditions,  fitness 
problems  and  communication 


Ron  Canada  from  Army  PERSCOM  began  our  presentations  by  giving  an  overview  of 
the  Army’s  retention  situation  and  programs.  In  total,  Army  retention  goals  for  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  met,  but,  as  usual,  the  devil  is  in  the  details.  Retention  in  high-tech 
occupations  is  still  lagging.  Obviously,  civilian  opportunities  and  OPSTEMPO  are 
two  of  the  primary  reasons.  Seventy-four  percent  of  Army  personnel  are  now  in 
CONUS,  putting  a  great  strain  on  filling  our  overseas  requirements.  When  personnel 
are  assigned  overseas,  retention  is  high,  indicating  that  fulfilling  a  meaningful  mission 
is  critical  to  job  satisfaction  and  retention.  Mr  Canada  also  indicated  that  the  Army 
needs  an  Military  Occupation  Specialty  (MOS)-level  retention  management  model  to 
complement  total  force  retention  programs. 

Dr  Martin  Walker  from  TRADOC  presented  results  from  his  three-phase  study  of 
early  Army  attrition.  He  raised  the  question  of  how  much  attrition  is  “good”  for  the 
Army  and  the  need  to  study  this  issue  in  some  detail.  His  three-phase  study  involved 
traditional  statistical  modeling  of  attrition,  in-depth  interviews  of  attritees,  and  a 
survey.  The  primary  causes  he  found  for  early  attrition  included  undisclosed  medical 
conditions,  problems  with  physical  fitness,  and  poor  communication  between 
recruiters  and  recruits  about  basic  training. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Presenters  and  Topics  (cont.) 

DEP  Management  Model  (MAJ  John  Jessup,  USAREC) 

•  Model  uses  variable  interaction  to  identify  key  factors 

•  Test  data  show  high  risk  recruits  attrit  at  over  90% 

•  Difficult  to  use  model  to  screen  out  potential  DEP  losses 

DEP  Management  (Mr  Don  Bohn,  Navy  Recruiting) 

•  Overview  of  Navy  recruiting  and  DEP  management 

•  Active  management  of  DEP:  knowledge  of  Navy  and  fitness 

•  Other  DEP  management  initiatives 


Major  John  Jessup  from  Army  Recruiting  discussed  his  DEP  attrition  prediction 
model.  It  uses  a  statistical  variable  interaction  scheme  to  identify  recruits  most  likely 
to  early  attrit.  Test  data  from  the  model  show  that  high  risk  recruits  (as  identified  by 
his  model)  attritted  at  over  a  90%  rate.  However,  he  recommended  that  his  model  not 
be  used  to  actually  deny  enlistment  to  selected  potential  recruits  since  many  of  the 
factors  shown  to  be  statistically  significant  in  attrition  prediction  are  sensitive 
demographic  factors. 

Don  Bohn  continued  our  discussion  of  DEP  management  with  an  overview  of  Navy 
recruiting  and  DEP  programs.  He  indicated  that  the  Navy  has  a  very  active  program 
to  manage  and  encourage  people  in  the  DEP  to  include  tests  of  knowledge  about  the 
Navy  and  physical  fitness.  Successful  completion  of  the  tests  can  result  in  promotion 
to  E-2  during  basic.  Don  also  discussed  several  other  DEP  management  initiatives. 
Several  of  these  are  incorporated  in  our  recommendations  upcoming  in  a  few  slides. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Presenters  and  Topics  (cont.) 

Navy  Bootcamp  Attrition;  Smoking  and  Attrition 
(Dr  Aline  Quester,  CNA) 

•  Youth  smoking  on  the  increase  —  about  30% 

•  Smokers  attrit  in  basic  training  at  2  times  that  of  nonsmokers 

•  Can’t  screen  out  smokers;  must  ensure  they  are  not 
discriminated  against 


In  a  very  provocative  presentation,  Dr  Aline  Quester  of  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis 
(CNA),  discussed  her  work  exploring  the  relationship  between  pre-service  smoking 
behavior  and  attrition.  She  stated  that  even  with  all  the  information  about  the  potential 
harm  of  smoking,  youth  smoking  in  this  country  is  on  the  increase.  This  increase  is 
also  being  seen  in  new  recruits  coming  into  the  military.  She  found  that  in  the  Navy, 
smokers  attrit  at  a  rate  twice  that  of  non-smokers,  and  that  this  impact  held  up  in  her 
multivariate  analysis  controlling  for  other  demographic  factors.  However,  with  over 
30%  of  America’s  recruit-age  population  smoking,  the  services  cannot  reject  smokers. 
In  fact,  she  postulated  that  the  services’  policy  of  nonsmoking  during  basic  training 
may  have  much  to  do  with  increases  in  early  training  attrition,  and  that  research  should 
be  conducted  into  the  possible  retention  effects  of  allowing  smoking  or  encouraging 
recruits  to  stop  through  the  use  of  patches  or  gum.  (Note:  Such  an  analysis  is  almost 
certainly  extensible  to  other  factors.  It  should  be  useful  as  the  framework  for 
addressing  causal  factors  in  early  attrition  by  non-smokers  as  well.) 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Presenters  and  Topics  (cont.) 

Enlisted  Retention  and  Attrition  Tracking  Database  (LT 
Danielle  Ryan,  CPF/CLF  and  Master  Chief  Mike  Doyle, 
NCCM(SW)) 

•  Development  and  use  of  enlisted  retention  and  attrition  database 

•  Identifies  attrition  by  unit,  ship,  demographics,  occupation, 
location,  etc. 

•  Potential  for  use  in  SRB  management  &  recruiting;  cohort 
analysis  capability  still  needed 


LT  Danielle  Ryan  and  Master  Chief  Mike  Doyle  presented  their  work  to  develop  and 
use  an  enlisted  retention  and  attrition  data  base  and  tracking  system.  The  system, 
updated  from  enlisted  database  personnel  files,  can  measure  and  track  retention  and 
attrition  by  a  large  number  of  institutional  and  demographic  factors,  including  unit, 
ship,  rating,  location,  gender,  etc.  They  believe  that  such  a  system  would  be  very 
useful  for  all  services  as  it  has  great  potential  for  use  in  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus 
(SRB)  and  retention  program  management.  Currently,  the  data  base  is  time-period 
transaction  based,  and  they  are  hoping  to  eventually  be  able  to  track  the  retention  and 
attrition  behavior  of  enlisted  cohorts  in  the  system  by  Navy  Enlisted  Classification 
(NEC)  to  be  used  for  sub-specialty  recruiting  and  career  development  analysis. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Presenters  and  Topics  (cont.) 

Assessment  of  Individual  Motivation  and  GED  Plus  Project 
(Dr  Mark  Young,  US  Army  Research  Inst.) 

•  Development  and  use  of  personality  assessment  instrument  to 
predict  attrition 

•  Low  Assessment  of  Individual  Motivation  (AIM)  scores  appear' 
related  to  higher  attrition 

•  Test  implementation  under  way;  part  of  GED-Plus  screening 
criteria 


Our  final  working  group  presentation  was  from  Dr  Mark  Young  of  the  US  Army 
Research  Institute.  He  was  assisted  by  Maj  Earl  Nason  of  the  Air  Force  and  Dr  Eric 
Heggestad  of  HumRRO.  Dr  Young  introduced  the  Assessment  of  Individual 
Motivation  (AIM)  project  the  Army  is  conducting  and  discussed  the  background  and 
some  specifics  of  the  AIM  psychological  screening  instrument.  He  indicated  that  both 
Army  and  Air  Force  recruit  data  indicate  that  people  who  have  low  scores  on  scales 
derived  from  AIM  are  much  more  likely  to  attrit  than  others.  AIM’s  design  also 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  being  faked,  compared  to  many  other  personality 
instruments.  Based  upon  these  preliminary  results,  the  Army  is  initiating  a  program  to 
permit  the  enlistment  of  individuals  who  have  no  academic  credentials,  given  they 
have  acceptable  ASVAB  and  AIM  scores,  along  with  other  qualifications.  Such 
individuals  would  have  previously  been  ineligible  to  enlist,  but  under  the  Army’s 
GED-Plus  program  are  now  eligible.  Under  this  program,  the  Army  would  support 
these  nongraduates  in  completing  their  GED  while  they  are  in  the  DEP.  They  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  active  duty  until  they  earned  their  GED.  Dr  Young  concluded 
his  briefing  with  a  discussion  of  the  test  implementation  of  this  program  to  expand  the 
potential  recruit  pool. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Critical  Issues 

•  Reasons  for  early  attrition 

•  Management  of  personnel  during  time  in  DEP 

•  Understanding  and  tracking  of  attrition 

•  Smoking  and  attrition 

•  Use  of  personality  screens  for  assessing  personnel  and  reducing 
attrition 

•  Discussed  retention  programs  successes  and  failures 


In  summary,  let’s  look  at  the  critical  issues  explored  during  our  working  group 
sessions.  First,  we  explored  reasons  for  early  attrition,  finding  that  medical  reasons 
(including  smoking)  seemed  to  be  the  primary  factors.  Second,  management  of 
personnel  in  the  DEP  was  a  key  issue,  and  we  noted  that  active  management  of 
recruits  is  critical  to  reducing  DEP  attrition,  which  can  be  as  high  as  20%.  Third,  we 
looked  at  the  need  for  automated  systems  to  track  and  manage  retention  and  attrition, 
especially  at  the  occupational  level.  Fourth,  we  focused  on  the  issue  of  smoking  and 
early  attrition  and  suggested  that  service  non-smoking  policies  should  be  reviewed. 
Fifth,  we  examined  the  development  and  use  of  a  personality  screening  instrument  and 
how  it  could  be  used  to  enhance  recruiting  through  enlarging  the  pool  of  potential 
recruits.  Six,  throughout  the  sessions,  we  looked  at  and  discussed  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  various  service  retention  programs. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Potential  Retention  Program  Initiatives 

•  Always  more  money  for  SRBs  —  but  some  concern  that  more 
does  not  always  get  higher  retention 

•  Need  retention  management  tools  by  occupation 

•  Determine  how  much  attrition/turnover  is  “good” 

•  Better  medical/psychological  screening;  validate  and  consider 
extension  of  use  of  psychological  screens 

•  Develop  and  use  a  standardized  exit  survey  or  interview 


Now,  let’s  turn  to  exploring  some  specific  new  retention  and  attrition-reducing 
initiatives  that  were  suggested  during  our  working  group  sessions.  Some  of  these 
initiatives  are  already  in  place  in  some  of  the  services,  but  are  listed  here  as  reminders 
and  to  generate  discussions  about  their  potential.  More  money  for  retention  programs, 
especially  SRBs,  was  a  common  theme,  but  several  people  in  our  working  group,  and 
in  the  composite  and  plenary  sessions,  pointed  out  that  more  money  does  not  always 
solve  retention  problems.  Leadership  and  other  intangibles  (such  as  service  to 
country)  are  also  key  to  maintaining  high  force  quality  and  force  levels.  Retention 
management  models  that  predict  and  manage  the  force  by  occupation  are  critical 
because  occupational-level  retention  must  be  better  understood.  Determining  how 
much  attrition  is  acceptable,  especially  during  training  is  a  key  issue.  Several  speakers 
discussed  the  need  for  better  medical  and  psychological  screening  and  the  use  of 
psychological  screening  as  predictors  of  early  attrition.  In  addition,  retention  initiatives 
should  include  the  validation  and  use  of  psychological  screens  for  enlistment.  Private 
industry  continues  to  use  such  screens  and  their  successes  should  be  examined.  Also, 
the  working  group  strongly  recommended  that  a  standard  exit  survey  or  focused 
interview  be  used  by  all  the  services  to  facilitate  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  early 
attrition. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Potential  Retention  Program  Initiatives 

(cont.) 

•  Make  time  in  DEP  count  for  pay 

•  Consider  pay  for  personnel  in  DEP 

•  Assign  DEP  personnel  to  Selected  Reserve 

•  Provide  military  facilities  to  DEP  personnel 

•  Partner  with  community  and  industry  for  DEPers  use  of 
recreation  and  other  facilities 

•  Use  people  in  DEP  as  junior  recruiters 


Several  recommendations  involved  the  management  and  use  of  personnel  in  the  DEP. 
These  include  paying  people  for  their  time  in  the  DEP,  which  could  be  done  by 
assigning  them  to  the  Selected  Reserve.  Also,  allowing  time  in  the  DEP  to  count  for 
pay  once  an  individual  is  on  active  duty  (a  program  that  ended  in  the  mid  1980’s) 
could  be  considered.  Providing  DEP  personnel  access  to  military  facilities  (such  as 
PX/BX,  commissary,  or  recreation)  and  partnering  with  local  communities  and 
industry  for  use  of  facilities  where  military  facilities  are  not  available  were  also 
suggested.  Using  people  in  the  DEP  as  junior  recruiters  would  enable  them  to 
contribute  to  the  military  while  they  are  in  DEP  status  as  well  as  offer  opportunities 
for  them  to  receive  pay  and  service  time  credit.  These  types  of  initiatives  would 
require  further  study  to  determine  short  and  long-term  effects. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Potential  Retention  Program  Initiatives 

(cont.) 

•  Develop  and  use  attrition/retention  tracking  system  for  all 
services 

•  Use  common  retention,  reenlistment  and  continuation  definitions 

•  Develop  tracking  system  that  follows  service  cohorts  through 
terms  of  service 

•  Use  of  more  targeted  SRBs  for  hard-to-fill  installations 

•  Allow  sell  back  of  leave  during  indefinite  reenlistment  period 

•  Use  successful  commanders  and  units  as  retention  models  and 
widely  publicize  reasons  for  success 

•  Redefine  meaning  of  quality  recruit 


Each  service  would  do  well  to  have  a  retention/attrition  tracking  system  similar  to  the 
Navy,  especially  augmented  by  common  retention,  reenlistment  and  personnel  loss 
codes  and  definitions  across  the  services  as  well  as  tracking  enlistment  cohorts  across 
their  military  careers.  Use  of  targeted  SRBs  by  location,  in  use  in  the  Army,  was  also 
suggested  as  a  potential  to  help  retention. 

In  addition,  as  the  services  are  going  toward  an  officer-like  career  reenlistment  system, 
thought  must  be  given  to  how  leave  sell-back  will  be  handled  at  that  career 
reenlistment  point.  With  the  key  issue  of  leadership  in  mind,  several  speakers  pointed 
out  that  successful  commanders  and  units  should  be  used  as  examples  of  what  works 
in  retention  and  publicize  their  successes.  Finally,  redefining  the  meaning  of  a  quality 
recruit  (e.g.,  placing  GED  graduates  in  the  same  category  as  high  school  graduates) 
could  significantly  expand  the  size  of  the  recmit  population  market. 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
High  Priority  Initiatives 


•  Make  time  in  DEP  count  ($$$) 

•  Assign  DEP  personnel  to  Selected  Reserves  awaiting  Active  Duty 

($$$$) 

•  Better  medical/psychological  screening  ($$$$) 

•  Publicize  successful  commanders  and  units  ($) 

•  Use  of  retention  models  ($) 

•  Common  retention  tracking  and  definitions  ($$) 


Out  of  the  many  retention  initiatives  we  discussed  in  our  working  group,  we  chose  a 
set  of  initiatives  which  we  thought  would  have  either  the  biggest  impact  on  retention 
or  have  a  significant  impact  at  a  low  cost.  Various  initiatives  related  to  use  and  pay 
for  time  spent  in  the  DEP  were  examined.  Our  group  felt  that  two  of  these  could  have 
a  large  impact  on  reducing  early  attrition,  especially  attrition  from  the  DEP.  Although 
these  would  be  costly  and  could  require  legislative  action,  either  paying  people  for 
their  time  in  the  DEP,  making  time  in  DEP  count  for  active  duty  pay  purposes,  or 
assigning  personnel  to  the  Selected  Reserves  while  awaiting  active  duty  would  help 
make  members  feel  much  more  a  part  of  the  military.  The  Selected  Reserve  initiative 
would  also  have  the  possibility  of  being  more  legally  binding  than  the  current  reserve 
status  of  DEP  personnel.  Better  medical  and  psychological  screening  would  greatly 
aid  in  reduced  early  attrition.  Better  medical  screening  would  be  costly,  requiring 
more  medical  resources  and  recruit  processing  time,  but  has  a  potential  big  payoff. 
Lower  cost  initiatives  include  publicizing  good  unit  retention  programs  and  common 
retention  models  and  standardized  retention/attrition  terminology  across  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD). 
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Screening,  Selection,  Attrition,  Retention: 
Future  Research  and  Analysis 

•  Year-group  cohort  retention/attrition  studies  by  occupation 

•  Study  effects  of  allowing  smoking  in  basic  training 

•  Track  retention/attrition  and  performance  behavior  of  Tier  2  and 
Tier  3  personnel 


Finally,  we  looked  at  several  specific  needs  for  future  research  and  development 
activities.  Tracking  and  modeling  retention  by  year-group  cohort  and  by  occupation 
would  aid  greatly  in  better  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  retention.  In  addition 
that  the  tracking  should  be  by  a  thorough  breakdown  of  demographic/psychographic 
data  elements.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  allowing  smoking  in  basic  training  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  goal  of  reducing  the  high  smoker  attrition  rate.  And,  finally,  we 
recommended  research  to  closely  monitor  the  retention  and  attrition  behavior  of 
specially-screened  Tier  2  and  Tier  3  recruits  to  see  how  they  differ  (if  they  do)  from 
Tier  1  recruits  in  both  short-term  and  long-term  performance  and  retention. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Working  Group  5 

FORCE  STRUCTURE/STRENGTH  MANAGEMENT 

EFFECTS 


Chair:  LtCol  Scott  Hagin 
Co-Chair:  Maj  Jay  Jacobson 


This  working  group  focused  on  the  relationship  of  force  structure  and  force 
management  to  retention.  Throughout  its  discussions,  the  working  group  sought  to 
better  understand: 

•  Analysis  used  in  force  management  related  to  non-attrition  retention  (whereas 
working  group  4  focused  on  attrition). 

•  Analysis  considerations  and  issues  other  than  direct  retention  causes  (whereas 
working  group  6  focused  on  direct  retention  causes). 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Working  Group  Issues 

•  What  are  the  effects  of  force  structure  and  strength 
management  on  retention  and  the  relationship  to 
recruiting? 

-  Survey  of  force  management  modeling  issues 

-  Presentations  across  spectrum 

•  Army  retention  status  and  initiatives 

•  Expeditionary  aerospace  force 

•  Air  Force  enlisted  force  management  system 

•  Determination  of  career  field  retention  rate  goals 

•  Reenlistment  rate  prediction  stability 

•  Recruiting  and  retention/force  management  relationship 


The  working  group  focused  on  the  question  stated  in  this  slide.  While  the  title  of 
working  group  was  effects  of  “Force  Structure,”  the  working  group  also  looked  at 
issues  related  to  “Force  Management”  analysis.  Force  structure  is  usually  thought  of  as 
the  set  of  manpower  requirements  (quantity,  skills  and  grades/experience)  and  force 
management  includes  the  procedures  (policies  and  programs),  and  basic  tenets  used  to 
sustain  our  enlisted  forces.  Also,  the  working  group  constrained  its  definition  of 
retention  as  that  behavior  between  early  attrition  and  retirement  eligibility  in  a 
member’s  service. 

To  address  the  topic  question,  the  working  group  surveyed  a  number  of  analysis  and 
modeling  issues  related  to  retention.  The  six  formal  presentations  shaped  discussion 
across  the  spectrum  of  force  management  analysis.  To  some  extent,  the  time  allowed 
did  not  permit  the  working  group  to  provide  comprehensive  assessments  of  specific 
analysis  issues. 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Critical  Factors 

•  Link  between  attrition,  retention  and  recruitment 

•  Multivariate  approach  to  understanding  significant 
interactions 

-  Retention/compensation  link 

-  “Soft”  retention  factors 

•  Define  productivity/effectiveness/workload  relationship  to 
objective  force,  retention  goals,  incentives 

•  Long-term  effects  of  changes  in  existing  programs 

•  Reliable  data  (operations  tempo) 

•  Link  between  historical  policies  and  behavioral  data 

•  Stability  of  NMS-driven  force  structure  requirements 

•  Impact  of  CS&P,  technology  decisions 


Since  retention  creates  a  dynamic  environment,  it’s  important  to  understand  and  be 
mindful  of  the  following  critical  factors  or  questions  while  predicting  behavior  to 
support  force  management  decisions. 

•Clearly,  results  of  individual  choices  across  the  personnel  life  cycle  shape  the  force 
and  their  link  needs  to  be  considered  together  when  isolating  impact  of  any  single 
attrition,  retention  or  recruiting  decision. 

•Because  of  this  link,  multivariate  approaches  to  measure  interactions  are  important. 
“Soft”  factors  such  as  Quality  Of  Life  (QOL)  need  to  be  included  in  models. 

•What  is  the  productivity  needed  —  and  how  is  that  productivity  need  met  when 
varying  retention  goals  and  programs  are  decided? 

•Long  term  effects  of  management  decisions  should  be  evaluated.  For  example,  what 
is  the  impact  on  career  retention  of  a  first-term  re-enlistment  bonus  (or  an  initial 
enlistment  bonus)? 

•Reliable  data  are  critical  —  Operations  tempo  is  a  recent  data  requirement  that 
appears  to  be  difficult  to  capture. 

•It’s  important  to  capture  policy  descriptions  and  history  within  personnel  data 
systems  so  that  the  rationale  for  programs  that  influenced  individual  behavior  can  be 
reconstructed  for  analysis. 

•Finally,  force  structure  requirements  are  not  static.  It  is  important  to  look  ahead  at 
National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  Competitive  Sourcing  and  Privatization  (CS&P), 
technology  and  other  drivers  that  will  change  the  basis  for  force  management 
programs  (especially  at  the  career  field  level). 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Analytic  Capabilities 


•  Services  currently  have  varied  ability  focused  on  service- 
unique  (mainly  short  term  —  FYDP)  questions. 

•  Analysis  primarily  related  to  force  management  as  opposed 
to  objective  force 

-  Working  to  improve;  Navy  example 

•  Some  knowledge  of  impacts  of  pay  and  tempo 

•  Limited  ability  to  assess  long  term  impact  of  force 
management  decisions  on  retention 


A  complete  characterization  of  the  services’  capabilities  for  force  management  and 
retention  analysis  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  working  group.  Such  a 
characterization  would  be  difficult  but  useful.  The  working  group  discussed  several 
key  related  points.  First,  the  capabilities  vary  from  service  to  service.  The  services 
(naturally)  only  consider  service-specific  questions.  The  services  also  appear  to 
expend  more  effort  in  studying  force  management  topics  (service  re-enlistment 
bonuses,  enlistment  bonuses,  promotions,  training,  retraining)  than  in  considering 
force  structure  issues  (objective  force,  requirement  definition).  There  are  some 
exceptions,  and  the  services  are  improving.  For  example,  the  Navy  has  contracted  an 
effort  to  consider  objective  force  questions. 

The  services  also  look  more  closely  at  near-term  (within  the  Future  Y ears  Defense 
Program  (FYDP))  impacts  than  at  long-term  impacts.  We  seldom  consider  longer- 
term  problems  that  might  be  caused  by  today’s  management  actions. 

The  services  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  impacts  of  pay  and  tempo  on  retention.  The 
Air  Force  is  working  with  RAND  to  revive  the  Compensation,  Accession  and 
Personnel  Management  model  (CAPM),  make  it  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
(AFSC)-based,  and  make  it  better  able  to  directly  consider  certain  kinds  of  trade-offs 
(incentives).  But  the  services  as  a  whole  are  not  able  to  consider  many 
AFSC/rate/MOS-level  impacts. 


Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Promising  Approaches 

•  Considerations  in  developing  promising  analytical 
approaches,  tools,  modeling,  etc.  to  support  program 
recruitment  and  retention  related  decisions: 

-  Use  computer  technology  (e.g.  web)  to  allow 
data/analyses  to  be  turned  and  shared  more  quickly,  real 
time 

-  Incorporate  non-traditional  approaches:  data  mining, 
neural  net  technology 


The  working  group  did  not  have  the  time  or  functional  expertise  representation  to  fully 
consider  new  analytical  methods.  However,  some  general  comments  surfaced.  First, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  use  internet  technologies  to  smooth  some  data 
flow/model  flow  processes  and  to  facilitate  more  real-time,  quick-turn  analyses. 

Second,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  investigate  using  new  technologies  and 
approaches  (such  as  data  mining  and  neural  nets)  in  our  force  modeling.  Many  of  the 
services’  models  either  were  developed  prior  to  the  maturation  of  these  methods  or 
were  developed  at  a  time  when  computer  processing  technologies  prevented  their  use. 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Actions  Needed 


•  Use  existing  analysis  and  tools  to  allow  endstrength 
management  based  on  man-years  rather  than  single 
endstrength  target 

-  Currently  constrained  by  law 

•  Improve  surveys  —  especially  exit  surveys  —  to  link 
responses  to  historical  demographics  and  behavior 

•  Improve  quality  and  timeliness  of  data 

•  Develop  work-around  for  Privacy  Act  problems  with 
match/merging  files  by  SSAN 

•  Establish  retention  goals  at  career  field  detail  based  on 
operational  needs 


The  working  group  raised  several  opportunities  for  improvement.  First,  the  services  are 
required  to  fall  within  a  narrow  endstrength  band  on  one  specific  day  —  30  September  — 
every  year.  This  constraint  causes  the  services  to  engage  in  force  management  activities  in 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  engage,  and  which  may  be  counterproductive.  These  include 
shipping  recruits  originally  scheduled  for  early  October,  in  the  last  week  of  September.  (This 
year,  Army  paid  recruits  $6K  each  to  do  this.)  Also,  in  order  to  meet  an  aggregate  total,  the 
services  access  people  in  the  wrong  skills  (from  a  disaggregate  perspective),  eventually 
causing  costly  skill  imbalances  and  impairing  mission  readiness  in  key  skills.  Further,  knowing 
that  endstrength  must  be  met  on  30  September  and  that  late  summer  is  the  time  for  recruit 
surge,  the  services  must  force  themselves  to  be  well  understrength  in  early  summer.  This 
causes  the  services’  man  years  to  be  well  below  what  is  authorized,  which  means  lost 
productivity  and  impaired  readiness.  It  was  suggested  that  this  requirement  to  meet  endstrength 
is  archaic,  an  artifact  from  a  day  when  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  provide  an  accurate 
accounting  of  strength.  Today  we  can  provide  near  real-time  strength  figures  at  any  time.  It 
would  be  better  to  allow  services  to  manage  strength  levels  in  some  other  way  —  like 
requiring  each  service  to  fall  into  a  specified  FY  man  year  band.  Because  this  endstrength 
requirement  is  in  law,  a  legislative  change  would  be  required. 

Second,  surveys,  especially  exit  surveys,  should  be  improved  to  better  capture  the  behavioral- 
demographic  links  that  could  improve  our  retention  modeling.  Similarly,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  timelines  and  quality  of  data.  Many  analyses  require  data  from 
multiple  sources  to  be  merged  via  a  Social  Security  Administration  number  (SSAN),  which  is 
difficult  when  outside  agencies  (e.g.,  contractors)  are  involved  due  to  Privacy  Act  concerns. 
Possibly  a  DoD  standard  SSAN  surrogate  could  be  developed  to  get  around  this.  This  problem 
will  become  more  important  as  more  analysis  projects  are  contracted  out. 

Finally,  retention  goals  today  exist  only  at  the  aggregate  force  level  and  do  not  reflect  the 
individual  AFSCs/MOSs/rates  that  clearly  have  different  retention  needs. 


Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Knowledge  Sharing 

•  Knowledge  sharing  can  be  enhanced  by 

-  DoD  retention  cooperative  for  information  exchange 

-  Exchanges  with  other  services  (analysis  and  retention 
specific) 

-  Use  of  private  industry  to  help  establish  upper  and  lower 
bounds  on  certain  key  parameters 


This  and  the  next  slide  capture  the  working  groups  discussions  about  the  knowledge,  methods,  or 
technology  from  the  private  sector  or  across  services  that  can  be  transferred  and  used  by  others. 

DoD  retention  cooperative  for  information  exchange.  We  need  a  joint  cooperative  retention  office 
—  not  another  DoD-level  office  that  is  separate  from  each  of  the  distinct  service’s  offices,  but  a 
“cooperative”  office  composed  of  each  individual  service’s  retention  office  that  meets  regularly  (such  as 
quarterly).  This  will  provide  a  forum  for  information/policy  exchange  to  ensure  each  service  is  aware  of 
what  the  others  are  doing. 

Exchanges  with  other  services  (analysis  and  retention  specific)  notes  that  the  different  services 
should  compare  what  models  each  is  individually  using  now  to  see  how  they  can  be  applied  DoD-wide 
rather  than  reinvent  the  wheel  for  each  service  (benchmarking).  Specifically,  the  model  that  is  being 
developed  for  the  Navy  (as  briefed  by  Dr  Paul  Hogan)  could  be  applied  to  Air  Force  and  Army  as  well. 

Use  private  industry  to  help  establish  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  certain  key  parameters.  As  a 

military  organization,  we  need  to  look  at  similarly  structured  private  industries  and  their  retention  rates 
for  similar  jobs  (e.g.,  aircraft  mechanic  for  Delta  Airlines).  For  military  specific  jobs  such  as  infantry 
where  there  is  no  private  sector  correlation,  we  can  still  compare  compensation  for  similar 
demographics-age,  workload,  time  away  from  home,  etc.  We  can  study  what  the  private  industries  do 
that  are  successful  (or  not  successful)  for  retention  (e.g..  United  Parcel  Service  (UPS)  providing  100% 
college  tuition  for  their  part  time  employees  doing  the  “grunt”  work  of  moving  boxes). 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Knowledge  Sharing  (continued) 

•  Knowledge  sharing  can  be  enhanced  by 

-  Standardize  use  of  terms  like  retention,  reenlistment 
rates,  etc. 

-  Compensation  behavior  models  (RAND  CAPM  model 
—  being  updated  with  new  economic  data,  includes  all 
services) 

-  Blue/Gold  rotation  model  of  Navy  taking  care  of  its 
own 


Standardize  use  of  terms  like  retention,  reenlistment  rates,  etc.  The  Army  and 
Navy  use  the  term  reenlistment  rate  as  equivalent  to  the  Air  Force’s  keep  rate,  which 
includes  those  not  eligible  to  reenlist.  The  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard,  however, 
determine  reenlistment  rates  using  only  those  eligible  to  reenlist.  If  we  standardize 
terms,  it  will  help  in  using  similar  retention  models  across  the  services  and 
recommendations  will  affect  or  be  based  on  similar  populations  of  force  personnel. 
This  will  especially  be  helpful  when  briefing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  so  we  are 
all  “singing  from  the  same  sheet  of  music.” 

Compensation  behavior  models.  RAND’s  Compensation,  Accessions,  and  Personnel 
Management  (CAPM)  model  is  being  updated  to  reflect  today’s  economy.  It  will  be 
used  to  determine  the  cost  to  service  (USAF)  to  train/grow  a  new  accession  to  replace 
an  experienced  service  member  who  leaves.  This  could  help  to  determine  the  cost  of 
having  the  experienced  member  stay,  with  or  without  a  bonus,  or  letting  the  member 
leave.  This  model  could  be  shared  across  all  services  to  aid  in  determining  their  cost 
of  a  soldier/sailor,  etc. 

Blue/Gold  rotation  model  of  Navy  taking  care  of  its  own.  Navy  briefed  that  it  has  a 
program  where  a  unit  that  stays  at  homestation  is  assigned  to  assist  family  members  of 
other  units  that  are  deployed.  This  ensures  piece  of  mind  for  the  deployed  member 
that  his/her  family  will  be  taken  care  of. 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Needed  Research 


•  Objective  force  determination 

-  Get  high-level  agreement,  unified  opinion  and 
legislative  change  to  manage  to  objective  force,  rather 
than  to  endstrength 

•  Societal  and  cultural  influences  —  better  understanding  of 
different  behaviors  of  different  groups 

•  Impact  of  technology  on  force  structure  (Navy  manning 
the  ships  smarter) 

•  Validity  of  current  forecasting  approaches 

-  Retention  model  parameters  (linear  regression 
coefficient  stability) 


The  first  recommendation  on  the  slide  is  the  key  recommendation  to  come  out  of  our 
working  group.  The  recruiting  and  retention  problems  are  stymied  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  congressionally  mandated  to  manage  to  meet  a  narrow  one-time  per  year  strength 
number  rather  than  a  wider,  more  flexible  band.  Having  a  band  would  allow  the 
services  to  manage  toward  an  objective  force  and  be  able  to  manage  accessions, 
training  (filling  school  houses),  and  manning  the  units  with  mission  ready  people. 

Also,  we  need  to  be  able  to  manage  the  force  based  on  man-years  vs  endstrength  at  a 
point  in  time  to  ensure  we  have  the  right  experience  to  meet  mission  demands. 
Currently  the  endstrength  requirement  is  set  in  law,  but  we  need  to  break  the 
paradigm. 

Second,  we  have  not  (as  a  whole)  applied  social  science  methods  extensively  to  gain 
understanding  on  the  differences  in  retention  involving  demographic  groups. 

Third,  we  need  to  better  determine  the  impact  of  technology  on  force  structure,  such  as 
the  Navy  manning  ships  smarter.  We  need  to  look  at  research  on  how  technology 
might  reduce  manpower,  i.e.  having  computers  reduced  the  need  for  some 
administrative  troops  in  Air  Force  but  at  the  same  time  increased  need  for  LAN 
administrators  and  computer  maintenance  personnel.  Where  can  technology  truly  aid 
the  force  structure? 

Finally,  additional  research  in  testing  the  validity  of  current  approach  would  help 
maintain  confidence  in  retention  predictions  —  particularly  in  the  volatile  retention 
environment  as  described  by  Dr  Wilcox  in  his  presentation  on  coefficient  stability. 
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Force  Structure/Strength  Management 
Effects:  Memorable  Thought 

“The  general  is  well  aware  that  the 
forecasts  are  no  good.  However,  he  needs 
them  for  planning  purposes.” 

From  an  Army  Air  Corps  staff  package  during  WW2 
recommending  that  we  stop  trying  to  forecast  the  weather  one 
month  ahead,  since  the  results  were  no  better  than  random 
(Kenneth  Arrow,  “I  know  a  Hawk  from  a  Handsaw,”  1992 
essay). 


In  closing,  the  working  group  considered  this  memorable  quote. 
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Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the 
21st  Century 


Working  Group  6 

INFLUENCES/CAUSES  OF  RETENTION 

Chair:  ETC  Eli  Alford 
Co-Chair:  Dennis  Baer 


This  working  group  of  30  to  40  professionals  was  composed  of  a  mix  of  85%  from 
within  DoD  and  other  federal  government  agencies  (General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  and  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)),  and  the  remaining  15%  from 
corporate  analytical  agencies  and  Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development 
Centers  (FFRDCs).  There  was  a  similar  mix  in  the  familiarity  with  recruiting  and 
retention  issues  —  85%  professed  some  background;  the  rest  did  not.  This  mix  of 
analytical,  functional  and  budget  experience  led  to  discussions  that,  in  general, 
focused  more  on  problem  definition  and  analytical  results  rather  than  specific 
analytical  methodologies  and  models. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention: 
Working  Group  Issues 

•  USAF  compensation  strategy  and  trends  and  policy 
options  in  military  compensation 

•  Estimating  effects  on  retention: 

-  Pay  and  unemployment 

-  Personnel  tempo 
^  Deployments 

-  Education  incentives 

•  Quality  of  life  issues 


The  working  group  used  a  series  of  presentations  (topic  listed  above)  on  various 
aspects  of  retention  influences  (compensation,  tempo  and  Quality  Of  Life  (QOL))  to 
generate  discussion  on  how  we  determine  the  relative  importance  or  contribution  of 
each  of  them  to  individual  retention  decisions.  These  presentations  included: 

•USAF  Compensation  Strategy;  Brig  Gen  Regni,  USAF 

•Estimating  the  Effect  of  Pay  and  Unemployment  on  Retention:  A  Case  Study;  Dr 
Steven  Wilcox,  GRCI 

•Military  Compensation:  Trends  and  Policy  Options;  Dr  James  Hosek,  RAND 

•Personnel  Tempo:  Definition,  Measurement,  and  Effects  on  Retention,  Readiness, 
and  Quality  of  Life;  Dr  Paul  Sticha 

•Effects  of  Deployment  on  Army  Reserve  Retention;  Dr  Bob  Barrios-Choplin,  NPS, 
and  LT  Michele  McCloskey,  USN 

•USMC  Quality  of  Life  Studies;  Maj  Doug  Marr,  HQ,  USMC 

•Effects  of  Deployment  and  Education  Incentives  on  Army  Initial  Term  Retention; 
Maj  Gene  Piskator,  Army  PERSCOM 

•Quality  of  Life  Factors  That  Contribute  to  Military  Personnel  Dissatisfaction  and 
Desire  to  Leave  the  Military;  Dr  Carolyn  Copper,  GAO 

♦The  Impact  of  Infrastructure  on  Quality  of  Life;  Stan  Horowitz,  IDA 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention:  Initial  Model 


What  are  direct 
influences  and 
causes  of 
retention? 

Initial  approach 
assumed  three 
related  areas: 

Compensation 

-  TEMPO 

-  QOL 


Initially,  the  chair  established  a  conceptual  model  of  how  the  presentations  fit  the 
overall  structure  of  the  problem.  The  Venn  diagram  above  illustrates  the  initial  idea 
that  all  three  subject  areas  were  essentially  different,  but  in  some  respects  related  and 
overlapping.  Most  of  the  presentations  focused  more  on  compensation  and  tempo 
areas;  less  so  on  QOL  issues. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention:  Emerging  Model 


Direct  influences  and 
causes  retention? 

Evolved  to  a  different 
conceptual  model 


‘GLOBAL  LIFE 
SATISFACTION” 

6 COMPENSATION : 

-  Direct 

-  Indirect 

-  Deferred  TEMPO: 

-  Perceptions  -  Deployment  frequency/length 

-  Predictability 

-  Family  separation 

-  Inter-deployment  time 

-  Working  hours  /  day 

OOL:  -  Tempo  when  others  deploy 

-  Family 

-  Health 

-  Work  Circumstances  (manning  levels,  spare  parts 
availability,  etc.) 

-  Intangibles  (esprit  de  corps,  values,  leadership^ 

Memory  vs.  Expectation, 


As  the  meeting  progressed,  a  different  conceptual  model  emerged.  All  three  influences  may 
be  considered  contributors  to  a  measure  of  “global  life  satisfaction.”  We  discussed  several 
issues.  First,  there  are  various  aspects  of  compensation,  which  include  the  key  element  of 
servicemember  perceptions  of  compensation  adequacy.  Also,  there  are  standard  frequently 
measured  aspects  of  tempo  such  as  deployment  length  and  frequency,  but  concluded  that 
current  measures  are  inadequate  to  fully  portray  today’s  pace.  For  instance,  no  one  captures 
the  additional  work  burdens  suffered  by  servicemembers  left  behind  at  CONUS  locations 
when  others  on  their  installation  deploy  OCONUS.  In  addition,  they  are  aspects  of  QOL. 
Significantly,  a  recent  GAO  study  (September  99)  concluded  that  “work  circumstances,” 
which  include  adequate  manning  and  other  measures  of  one’s  wherewithal  to  get  the  job 
done,  are  important.  The  GAO  survey  concluded  that  the  majority  (62%)  of  the  QOL 
factors  with  which  retention-critical  specialty  servicemembers  are  dissatisfied  are  work 
related.  Also,  80%  of  the  factors  officers  identified  as  reasons  to  STAY  in  the  military 
were  also  related  to  work  circumstances  and  the  top  2  were  the  “intangibles”  of  military 
service:  military  values  and  lifestyle  and  esprit  de  corps. 

Finally,  there  may  be  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  retention  influences  in  the  form  of  memory 
versus  expectation.  Our  data  captures  past  events  (what  soldiers  remember),  but  retention 
decisions  may  be  based  more  on  anticipation  of  future  circumstances.  For  instance,  if  a 
servicemember  anticipates  an  unacceptable  level  of  future  PERSTEMPO  and  decides  to 
depart  the  service,  this  decision  may  not  be  adequately  modeled  by  deployment  indicators  in 
the  servicemember’ s  personal  history. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention:  Critical 

Factors 

•  Clean  data,  clear  definitions,  common  metrics 

•  Common  processes  and  frame  work... but  recognize  service 
differences 

•  Improve  data  gathering  and  customize  it  between  services 

•  Issues  are  time  sensitive  and  dynamic... longitudinal  data 
required 

•  Individual  quality  measures... for  retention 

•  An  objective  force... what  are  the  services’  longevity  targets? 

•  Causal  relationships 

“ Bumper  Sticker”  Logic  Does  Not  Compete  Well  for  Resources 


The  bottom  line  is  that  we  must  find  ways  beyond  vignettes  and  anecdotal  evidence  to  justify 
our  investment  in  improved  retention  programs.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  “We  must  retain  a 
quality  force.  ”  QOL  and  retention  solutions  are  complex,  and  oversimplification  of 
the  problem  is  a  failed  strategy.  We  need  empirical  evidence  and  must  establish  causal 
relationships  between  aspects  of  “life  satisfaction”  and  unit/system  readiness  to  make  our  case 
for  resources. 

Research  in  this  areas  suffers  from  a  lack  of  consistency  in  data,  definitions,  metrics  and 
analytical  frameworks  between  the  services.  Most  in  the  working  group  agreed  that  a  common 
framework  for  analysis  was  a  good  thing,  but  that  we  needed  to  be  careful  not  to  suggest  a 
“one  size  fits  all”  solution  for  all  the  services.  We  also  need  to  improve  our  data  gathering 
efforts  including  recognition  of  a  requirement  for  a  long-term  view. 

We  discussed  the  possible  requirement  for  a  quality  measure  for  retention  much  as  we  have  for 
recruiting.  The  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  is  a  universal  measure  for  all  service 
recruits.  However,  the  AFQT  is  not  a  sufficient  measure  of  retention  quality  since  it  does  not 
include  the  investment  in  training  and  development  while  in  the  service.  We  know  we  are 
keeping  those  who  are  meeting  the  minimum  standards,  but  how  can  we  know  if  we  are 
keeping  the  best  of  those  who  exceed  those  minimums?  How  many  high  quality  service 
members  are  separating  from  the  services?  Without  a  quality  measure,  we  can  only  guess. 

Finally,  as  brought  up  in  the  other  two  retention  working  groups,  we  don’t  have  a  good 
understanding  of  what  our  objective  force  looks  like  in  terms  of  longevity.  Each  service 
establishes  a  structure  to  which  we  fit  personnel  inventory.  We  balance  that  inventory  in  terms 
of  grade  mixes.  But  we  are  limited  in  our  ability  to  shape  retention  until  we  have  defined 
success  in  terms  of  a  mix  of  young  and  strong,  and  older  more  experienced  servicemembers. 
Without  that  definition,  retention  analyses  are  less  relevant  and  useful. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention:  Analytic 
Capability 

•  Currently  fragmented  analysis  efforts... no  focal  point 

•  Some  ability  to  analyze  compensation  and  tempo  issues 

•  Less  capable  addressing  “life  satisfaction”  issues  (especially 
the  intangibles)... USMC  may  be  the  exception 

•  Particularly  difficult  to  measure  intangibles  as  predictor  of 
retention  behavior 

•  Complete  inventory  of  services’  analysis  capability  would 
be  helpful 

•  Lack  of  analytical  resources:  manpower  and  fun  ding...  or 
priority 

•  Analysis  results  are  perishable 

•  “Over-surveying”  is  an  issue 


Our  current  efforts  across  the  services  appear  to  be  disjointed.  Unlike  recruiting, 
which  has  a  focal  point  command  in  each  service,  retention  has  many  players 
interested  in  different  aspects. 

We  recognized  that  our  ability  to  assess  compensation  pay  effects  is  theoretically  rich 
with  a  long  history  of  improvements  in  measurement  techniques,  but  is  comparatively 
weak  in  statistical  assumption  checking  and  models  to  confront  assumption  violations. 

We  also  have  some  capability  to  assess  tempo,  but  it  is  bound  by  the  current  limits  of 
tempo  measures  and  definitions.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  out  relationships  between  tempo 
and  retention.  However,  we  have  a  less  rigorous  analytical  capability  for  QOL  issues. 
USMC  has  the  best  capability  we  saw  at  the  mini-symposium,  but  we  can’t  make  a 
true  assessment  of  our  capability  until  we  have  done  a  complete  inventory  of  each 
service’s  analytical  capabilities.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  anyone  has  taken  the  lead  on 
assessing  the  role  of  intangibles  in  QOL  and  retention. 

The  services  downsized  analytical  capabilities  make  tackling  these  issues  problematic. 
Analytical  resources  are  currently  stretched.  If  these  issues  are  important,  then  some 
re-prioritization  of  effort  may  be  required. 

We  can’t  make  decisions  on  old  analysis  results  either.  Changes  in  policies  and 
programs  (such  as  the  FYOO  changes  to  pay  tables)  may  change  retention  behavior,  but 
we  cannot  link  cause  and  effect  without  studying  it  with  more  recent  data. 

Finally,  we  may  have  duplicative  survey  efforts  without  any  integration  of  results. 
Over-surveying  includes  too  much  surveying  and  “everything  but  the  kitchen  sink” 
approach.  This  stems  from  the  problems  and  lack  of  consensus  with  defining  and 
measuring  QOL.  Long,  drawn-out  surveys  can  become  a  legitimate  response-rate 
obstacle. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention:  Promising 
Analytical  Approaches 

•USMC  QOL  model  (structural  equation  modeling) 

♦Installation  status  report  and  service  base  costing  database 

•Simulations 

•Multi-level  regression 

•Logistic  regression 

•Residual  analysis  of  all  regression  models  is  necessary  for 
validation 

•Benchmarking  with  private  industry  and  surveys 
•Survey  and  analysis  feedback  loop 
•Information  and  analysis  for  priority  setting 


This  slide  lists  promising  approaches  that  could  better  support  retention-related 
decisions.  First,  the  USMC  QOL  model,  described  in  further  detail  in  the  next  slide, 
provides  promise.  As  described  by  an  IDA  presentation,  an  installation  status  report  of 
the  Army  gave  the  effects  of  infrastructure  on  QOL,  indicating  that  databases 
containing  costs  by  each  service  for  installations  could  help  provide  the  necessary  data 
for  possible  effects  on  QOL. 

Other  tools  like  simulation  and  regression  (both  logistics  and  multi-level)  provide 
approaches  for  comparison,  interaction  and  forecasting  of  results.  Analysis  of  the 
residuals  from  regression  models  will  help  validate  the  individual  model’s 
applicability  to  the  problem  to  ensure  that  the  analyst  is  not  exceeding  valid  bounds  or 
breaking  model  assumptions. 

Private  industry’s  recruiting  and  retention  efforts  and  surveys  are  a  good  benchmark 
for  military  efforts.  Results  of  surveys  and  analysis  need  to  be  fed  back  through 
decision  makers  and  key  leadership  positions. 

Finally,  policy  makers  need  information  and  analyses  to  set  priorities.  The  services 
cannot  buy  everything,  so  when  many  potential  QOL  options  are  available,  decision 
makers  need  information  that  lets  them  figure  out  what’s  most  important,  and  the 
decisional  costs  and  benefits. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention 


USMC  QOL  Conceptual  Framework 


Life  Domain 
Assessments 


Residence 

Neighborhood 

Health 

Leisure  and  recreation 

Marriage,  relations 

Friends  and  friendships 

Income/standard 

of  living 

Job 

Self 

Relations  w/  children 
Relation  w /  relatives 


Global  Life 
Satisfaction 


Military 

Outcomes 


Retention 
Personal  readiness] 
Job  performance 


Individual  factors 

-  demographics 

-  family  variables 


Social-economic 

conditions 


ID  life  domains  that  contribute 
most  to  global  QOL 

Establish  causal  relationship  of 
global  QOL  to  military  outcomes 

Uses  structural  equation 
modeling 

ID  problem  areas  and 
satisfactions  within  each  domain 


•  Determine  differences  in 
perception  of  QOL  by 
demographic  groups 


Research  has  generally  shown  that  a  combination  of  subjective  and  objective  measures  provide  the  most 
comprehensive  picture  of  QOL.  Researchers  also  generally  agree  on  the  life  domains  included  in  perceptions 
of  Global  QOL,  although  labels  may  vary.  A  RAND  report  (Buddin  1998)  discusses  and  recommends  DoD 
develop  specific  criteria  for  assessing  well-being  and  endorses  well-being  studies  for  offering  valuable  insights 
into  the  relationships  between  support  program  use,  member/family  well-being  and  readiness  outcomes.  The 
report  addresses  issues  of  objective  and  subjective  well-being  data  intertwining  with  the  issues  of  goals  and 
how  QOL  programs  should  attempt  to  enhance  both. 

QOL  is  measured  through  an  assessment  of  various  life  areas,  or  “domains.”  Marines’  self-report  about  how 
they  feel  in  1 1  various  life  areas  listed  on  the  chart  to  the  basic  question  “How  are  you  doing?”  Six  items  also 
address  overall  QOL  and  are  compiled  into  a  composite  score  called  “global  QOL.” 

But  the  Corps  wants  to  ensure  not  only  that  their  Marines  are  satisfied  with  their  QOL  condition,  but  also  that 
the  resources  expended  on  delivering  that  QOL  contribute  the  most  to  mission  outcomes  —  readiness,  retention 
and  performance.  For  this  the  Corps  uses  Structural  Equation  Modeling  (SEM)  as  a  statistical  technique  for 
making  sense  of  the  complex  set  of  factors  that  affect  QOL  —  relationships  among  the  various  life  domains, 
ancillary  life  factors,  global  QOL  and  military  outcomes.  This  allowed  the  Corps  to  begin  to  make 
programmatic  and  resource  decisions  —  and  tradeoffs  —  which  can  best  improve  QOL  and  mission 
performance.  An  additional  product  of  the  1993  and  1998  QOL  survey  was  a  SEM  depicting  the  relationships 
among  domain-specific  QOL,  global  QOL,  organizational  outcomes  and  ancillary  life  factors.  The  slide 
depicts  an  example  of  such  a  model,  without  the  numbers  indicating  results. 

SEM  involves  the  measuring  of  both  independent  and  dependent  observed  variables.  However,  SEM  allows  us 
to  look  at  not  only  a  single  relationship  between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables,  but  allows  us  to 
examine  a  series  of  relationships  simultaneously.  For  example,  what  life  domains  determine  global  QOL? 

How  does  global  QOL  combine  with  these  life  domains  to  affect  career  intentions  and  personal  readiness? 

SEM  allows  us  to  analyze  the  cause-and-effect  relationships  between  these  variables.  In  addition,  it  allows  us 
to  assess  how  much  error  is  inherent  in  our  measurements  thus  telling  us  how  well  we  are  measuring  the 
phenomena  of  interest. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention: 
Actions  Needed  To  Increase  Retention 
Effectiveness 

•Deployment  management 

•Appreciation  of  TEMPO  —  hrs/day,  turbulence,  family  separation 
•Estimate  returns  on  investment  (Activity  Based  Costing,  Feb  99) 
•Establish  and  market  true  expectations  of  military  life 
•Measure  intangibles  (using  indicator  variables) 

•Better  linkage  of  recruiting-attrition-retention  initiatives 
•Validate  manpower/structure  requirements 
•Proper  articulation  for  various  audiences 


The  actions  listed  in  this  slide  should  increase  the  effectiveness  of  retention  efforts. 
Although  the  number  and  length  of  deployments  are  generally  subject  to  operational 
and  strategic  requirements  and  are  out  of  the  service’s  direct  control,  efforts  to  better 
manage  service  member’s  time  between  deployments  and  to  provide  equity  in 
deployment  burden-sharing  may  provide  some  relief. 

The  use  of  Activity  Based  Costing  (ABC)  on  investments  for  QOL,  such  as  housing 
and  maintenance,  can  provide  feedback  on  whether  the  services  are  receiving  a 
positive  return  on  their  investment.  True  expectations  of  military  life  should  be 
established  and  marketed  to  young  recruits,  so  they  are  not  “disappointed”  with  their 
actual  experience  —  which  will  be  manifested  in  retention  behavior. 

Often  items  that  may  increase  recruiting  (such  as  education  benefits)  may  decrease 
retention,  as  men  and  women  depart  the  service  to  use  their  benefits.  Services  should 
determine  what  their  end  goal  should  be.  Overall  manpower  structure  requirements 
should  be  reviewed  and  coordinated  with  recruiting  and  retention  efforts.  The  results 
of  these  analysis  can  be  articulated  in  various  ways  to  fit  the  needs,  education, 
experience  or  management  levels  of  the  audience. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention: 
Knowledge  Sharing 

•Real-time  on-line  surveys  (CNN) 

•Fixed  email  addresses  (Army  Knowledge  Online) 
•Maximize  information  sharing  (counter  stovepiping) 
•Capitalize  on  private  sector  forum 
•Standardized  costing 

•Assumption-based  planning  (RAND  methodology) 

•Measure  outputs  as  well  as  inputs 

•Define  core  attributes,  but  expect  different  weighting 
between  services 


Certain  methods  or  technology  from  the  private  sectors  or  across  services  may  be 
transferred  to  the  other  services.  Several  are  listed  on  this  slide.  Near  real-time  on-line 
surveys  like  Cable  News  Network  (CNN)  uses  could  provide  paperless  surveys  for 
rapid  feedback  on  the  pulse  of  the  force  on  a  given  issue.  Fixed  email  addresses  that 
stay  with  the  uniformed  individual  regardless  of  where  they  are  assigned  could 
facilitate  follow-on  surveys.  The  Army  Knowledge  Online  effort  is  one  such  system. 

Currently,  most  service  retention  analyses  are  stovepiped.  Better  efforts  to  share 
information  within/between  services  can  minimize  duplication  and  maximize  use  of 
scarce  analytical  resources  within  DoD.  Also,  corporate  views  of  retention  were 
insightful  and  future  military  retention  studies  should  seek  to  incorporate  applicable 
corporate  best  practices. 

Standardized  costing  of  retention-related  measures  would  facilitate  assessment  of 
similarities  and  differences  among  services.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  service  efforts 
without  a  common  understanding  of  costs  and  benefits.  Also,  using  assumption  based 
planning  may  help  strategic  retention  planning.  RAND  uses  this  tool  to  predict 
possible  long  term  futures.  We  also  could  measure  analysis  outputs  in  terms  of  what 
we  invested  using  a  linear  or  exponential  relationship  —  such  as  X  dollars  in  housing 
maintenance  results  in  retention  increase  by  Y%,  or  average  years  of  retention  = 
dollars  invested  A.0789.  Finally,  the  core  attributes  (what  make  people  retain  or 
depart)  can  be  defined  across  our  military  system,  but  the  weighting  of  these  attributes 
may  differ  between  services. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention: 
Promising  Actions  Needed  to  Improve 
Analyses 

•Individual  deployment  tracking  procedures  required  by  June 
2000  in  order  to  meet  FY00  NDAA  PERSTEMPO  pay 
requirement 

•Feedback  to  sponsors  and  senior  leaders 
•68th  MORS  Symposium  Working  Group  20  follow-up 
•Central  data  repository  or  hot  links  site  (DMS O-web?) 
•OSD  Retention  Working  Group 


This  slide  lists  promising  actions  that  are  needed  to  improve  our  ability  to  undertake 
needed  analyses.  The  FY00  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  requires 
much  better  measurement  and  management  of  high  deployment  tempo  service 
members.  This  requires  PERSTEMPO  measurement  and  a  process  to  track 
deployments  amongst  individuals. 

Communicating  the  many  ideas  that  surfaced  in  this  meeting  and  feedback  to  the 
MORS  Sponsors  and  service  leadership  is  a  key  step  to  ensure  these  initiatives  can 
become  reality  or  enter  the  mainstream  of  service  thinking.  Also,  Working  Group  20 
(Manpower),  which  will  be  convened  at  the  68th  MORS  Symposium  at  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  in  June,  2000,  would  be  an  excellent  forum  to  continue 
discussion  of  this  mini-symposium  and  information  sharing  between  the  services. 
Also  a  central  repository  for  retention-related  information,  such  as  a  website  with 
specific  information  for  literature  searches  and  hotlinks  to  other  websites  would  be  a 
“one  time  shopping”  source  for  all  members.  Finally,  there  is  a  DoD  retention 
working  group  run  by  OSD(P&R)  that  could  be  used  to  vet  analyses  or  become  the 
basis  for  a  joint  working  group  on  retention. 
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Influences/Causes  of  Retention:  Research 

Needed 

•Expand  GAO  study  (focused  on  more  than  “retention-critical”) 

•Follow  up  on  “stay/leave”  intentions 

•Long  term  measurements 

•Satisfaction  metric  definition 

•Insight  into  deployment  and  retention  relationships 

•Family  member  research 

•Cost-benefit  comparisons 

•USMC  QOL  next  step. . .  which  of  1 1  domains  have  most  impact? 
•Linkage  of  retention  and  recruiting 
•What  are  future  retention  requirements? 


This  slide  lists  recommendations  for  further  research.  These  items  are  not  ranked  in 
order  of  importance  or  resource  requirements. 

A  GAO  study  focused  on  “retention-critical”  specialties,  therefore  the  service 
members  questioned  were  already  identified  as  having  lower  satisfaction.  We  should 
follow  up  with  a  more  broad-based  assessment. 

Do  people  who  say  they  plan  to  leave  really  leave?  An  Army  Research  Institute 
study*  indicates  that  people  do  follow  through,  but  this  merits  further  study  and  needs 
to  be  measured  over  time,  not  just  a  point  estimate. 

How  do  we  define  satisfaction?  What  are  acceptable  levels  or  benchmarks  of 
dissatisfaction? 

We  need  to  continue  special  research  subjects,  going  beyond  what’s  already  been  done 
in  such  areas  as  family  member  research  and  the  relationship  of  deployments  to 
retention. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  policies  and  resource 
decisions  to  support  retention.  For  instance,  investment  in  improving  which  one  of  the 
1 1  QOL  domains  in  the  USMC  model  would  provide  the  best  payoff? 

We  need  to  drive  home  the  linkage  between  retention  and  recruiting.  Policies  for  one 
affect  the  other  and  need  to  be  synchronized. 

We  need  to  look  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  to  determine  what  our  long  term 
retention  requirements  will  be  as  service  members  age  through  the  force. 

*  Guthrie,  T.  J.,  (1992)  Career  Intentions  and  Behavior  of  Army  Officers:  A  model 
Testing  Approach  (Technical  Report  946).  Alexandria,  VA:  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute. 
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Appendix  A.  Acronyms 


ABC 

Activity  Based  Costing 

AFQT 

Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 

AFSC 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

AIM 

Assessment  of  Individual  Motivation 

AOL 

America  On  Line 

ARISS 

Army  Recruiter  Information  Support  System 

ASVAB 

Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 

Brig  Gen 

Air  Force  Brigadier  General 

CAPM 

Compensation,  Accession  and  Personnel  Management  Model 

CBO 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

CDR 

Navy  Commander 

CMS 

Call  Management  System/  Central  Monitoring  Service 

CMSgt 

Air  Force  Chief  Master  Sergeant 

CNA 

Center  for  Naval  Analyses 

CNN 

Cable  News  Network 

COL 

Career  Opportunities  List 

CONUS 

Continental  United  States 

COTS 

Commercial  Off-The-Shelf 

CPF/CLF 

CINCP  ACFLT /CINf  CL  ANTFLT 

CS&P 

Competitive  Sourcing  and  Privatization 

DEP 

Delayed  Enlistment  Program 

DMSO 

Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Office 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

FFRDC 

Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development  Center 

FY 

Fiscal  Year 

FYDP 

Future  Years  Defense  Program 

GAO 

General  Accounting  Office 

GED 

General  Education  Diploma 

Gen 

Air  Force/  Marine  Corps  General 

GRCI 

General  Research  Corporation,  Inc. 

IDA 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 

J1 

Joint  Staff-Director  of  Manpower  and  Personnel 

JCS 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

LAN 

Local  Area  Network 

LTC 

Army  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Lt  Col 

Air  Force/  Marine  Corps  Lieutenant  Colonel 

LTG 

Army  Lieutenant  General 

Maj 

Air  Force/  Marine  Corps  Major 

MCPO 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 

MEPS 

Military  Entrance  Processing  Station 

MOS 

Military  Occupational  Specialty 

NCCM(SW) 

Navy  Career  Counselor  Master  Chief  (Surface  Warfare) 

NCO 

Non-Commissioned  Officer 

NDAA 

National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
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NEC 

Navy  Enlisted  Classification 

NMS 

National  Military  Strategy 

NPRDC 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 

NPS 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

NRC 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 

OCONUS 

Outside  the  Continental  United  States 

ONDCP 

Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

OPR 

Office  of  Primary  Responsibility 

OPSTEMPO 

Operations  Tempo 

OR 

Operations  Research 

ORS 

On-Line  Recruiting  Station 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PA&E 

Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

PERSCOM 

Personnel  Command 

PX/BX 

Post  Exchange/Base  Exchange 

QOL 

Quality  of  Life 

RADM 

Rear  Admiral 

RSL 

Recruiter  Station  Location 

SEM 

Structural  Equation  Modeling 

SGM 

Sergeant  Major  (Army) 

SgtMaj 

Sergeant  Major  (Marine  Corps) 

SRB 

Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus 

SSAN 

Social  Security  Administration  Number 

TRADOC 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

UPS 

United  Parcel  Service 

USAF 

US  Air  Force 

USAREC 

US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

USMC 

US  Marine  Corps 

USN 

US  Navy 

VADM 

Vice  Admiral 

WW2 

World  War  D 

YATS 

Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study 
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Appendix  B.  Terms  of  Reference  (TOR) 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  SOCIETY  (MORS) 
MINI-SYMPOSIUM 

MILITARY  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION  FOR  THE  21st  CENTURY 

27  -  30  SEPTEMBER  1999 


1.  Background 

The  military  services  are  currently  experiencing  difficulty  recruiting  and  retaining  adequate 
numbers  of  quality  enlisted  people  necessary  to  meet  operational  requirements.  Recent  recruiting 
efforts  have  not  met  goals  and  military  personnel  are  opting  to  leave  the  military  at  rates  higher 
than  is  required  to  maintain  adequate  end  strength. 

This  is  not  a  simple  numerical  shortfall.  Potential  recruits  must  meet  specific  educational,  moral, 
and  test  score  requirements.  Increasingly,  potential  recruits  who  meet  these  requirements  are 
opting  for  college  or  are  being  actively  sought  out  by  the  private  sector  for  the  same  reasons  that 
make  them  attractive  to  the  military  sendees.  The  DoD  is  devoting  more  people  to  the  recruiting 
effort  and  spending  more  money  each  year  to  attract  these  youth.  Then  DoD  is  investing 
significant  resources  (including  time,  skilled  instructors,  and  classroom  facilities)  to  train  and 
develop  these  new  personnel.  Far  too  frequently,  after  these  people  are  located,  recruited,  and 
trained  they  opt  to  leave  the  service  for  civilian  employment.  To  the  extent  that  retention  goals 
are  not  met,  this  drain  of  human  capital  from  the  military  diminishes  personnel  and  overall 
military  readiness.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Military  Operations  Research  Society  (MORS)  has 
organized  a  mini-symposium,  devoted  to  a  series  of  speakers,  panels,  and  working  groups  who 
will  address  enlisted  recruiting  and  retention  issues  at  plenary  sessions  and  at  focused  work 
group  sessions. 

The  issues  and  problems  are  compounded  for  the  21st  Century  because  of  the  transformation  the 
services  are  making  in  their  force  structure;  i.e.,  Army  After  Next  (AAN),  the  Expeditionary 
Aerospace  Force  (EAF),  and  the  Navy’s  “From  the  Sea.”  With  new  organizations  and  the 
requisite  changes  in  deployment  policies,  personnel  recruiting  and  retention  will  not  be  made 
easier.  The  effects  of  these  new  services’  initiative  must  be  well  understood. 

2.  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  goal  of  this  mini-symposium  is  to  contribute  to  the  deliberate  planning  of  military  personnel 
management  efforts  by  developing  a  clear  understanding  of  the  factors  which  shape  the 
recruitable  population  pool  and  the  retention  of  those  already  in  the  service.  The  mini¬ 
symposium  will  afford  the  analytic  community  and  subject  matter  experts  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  state  of  the  art  information;  raise  awareness  of  issues  and  direction;  understand 
analytical  results;  and  gain  appreciation  of  methodology  and  tools.  In  particular,  discussion  of 
new  or  different  policies  and  analytical  approaches  to  these  issues  will  be  of  interest. 

The  objectives  of  the  mini-symposium  are  to: 
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(1)  recognize  the  factors  which  have  the  greatest  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention  and  the  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  about  incorporating  these  factors  in  analyses; 

(2)  identify  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  available  data  sources,  measures,  tools  and 
methodologies  applicable  for  conducting  analyses  of  these  issues; 

(3)  evaluate  methods  for  analyzing  policy  alternatives,  including  predicting  recruiting  resource 
requirements  and  retention  incentives;  and 

(4)  determine  the  need  for  and  use  of  new  or  advanced  tools,  methods  and  research  to  remedy 
current  shortfalls  in  analyses  and  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

3.  Issues 

Within  the  context  of  these  goals  and  objectives,  the  mini-symposium  will  address  the  following 
issues  regarding  recruiting  and  retaining  the  force. 

3.1  Issues:  Recruiting  the  force 

■  What  are  the  differences  and  similarities  among  Services  and  how  do  they  contrast 
with  industry?  This  includes: 

*  Evaluating  methods  for  establishing  recruiting  goals  and  measuring  shortfalls 

■  Evaluating  measures  of  effectiveness  for  recruiting  methods  and  programs 

■  Identifying  data  and  tools  for  determining  resources  for  recruiting  efforts  -  people, 
locations  and  budgets 

■  Evaluating  the  management  of  recruiting  staff  and  incentives  for  recruiters 

■  Evaluating  the  effects  of  voluntary  manning  of  recruiter  billets 

■  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Delayed  Entry  Program 

■  Estimating  the  impact  of  the  economy  and  other  factors 

■  Understanding  active  vs.  reserve  recruiting 

■  Assessing  recruit  interests  and  incentives 

■  Evaluating  re-engineering  options,  such  as  potential  for  use  of  external  agencies  or 
outsourcing  the  recruiting  effort 

■  Technological  opportunities 

■  Use  of  non-cognitive  assessment  (personality  assessment  and/or  life  event 
assessment)  as  a  predictor  of  attrition  (both  early  in  basic  training  and  on  the  job  in 
the  first  term)  and  other  measures  of  job  performance 

■  How  effective  are  enlistment  incentives?  This  includes: 

■  Assessing  the  utilization  and  impact  of  current  and  potential  enlistment  incentives  to 
generate  additional  recruits 

■  Assessing  the  utilization  and  impact  of  current  and  potential  enlistment  incentives  to 
channel  recruits  into  specific  skills  and  shipping  months 

■  Assessing  effectiveness  of  increasing  enlistment  incentive  levels  to  counter  declining 
unemployment  and  increasing  college  opportunity 

■  How  effective  is  advertising  in  reaching  the  target  market?  This  includes: 

■  Assessing  the  use  of  various  media  and  their  relative  effectiveness 

■  Determining  the  cost  effectiveness  of  advertising  campaigns 
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■  Determining  the  need  for  and  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  special  targeting,  such  as 
foreign  language  advertising 

■  How  effective  are  the  quality  standards  (High  School  Degree  Graduate  (HSDG)  vs 
non-HSDG;  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  score 
requirements)?  This  includes: 

■  Determining  the  reasons  for  attrition  and  its  impact  during  various  career  phases 

■  Delayed  Entry  Program 

■  Recruit  Training 

■  Advanced  schools 

■  Initial  duty  assignment 

■  End  of  first  enlistment 

■  Understanding  links  to  job  standards  and  training 

■  Understanding  links  to  operational  requirements 

■  Evaluating  different  standards 

3.2  Issues:  Retaining  the  Force 

■  What  are  the  differences  and  similarities  among  Services,  and  how  do  they  contrast 
with  industry?  This  includes: 

*  Evaluating  definitions  and  methods  for  establishing  and  measuring  retention  goals 

■  Evaluating  the  use  and  impact  of  bonuses 

■  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army  location  targeted  SRB  program 

■  Understanding  attrition  and  retention  (year  point  of  departure) 

■  Evaluating  the  loss  to  the  military  services  of  certain  in-civilian-demand  skills 

■  Understanding  gender/racial/ethnic  issues 

■  Understanding  the  perceived  effects  of  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO 

■  Understanding  the  perceived  value  of  military  compensation,  training  received, 
housing  and  health  care,  and  educational  benefits 

*  Evaluating  the  optimal  force  mix  by  grade  and  length  of  service  as  a  starting  point  to 
establishing  recruiting  and  retention  goals 

■  What  are  the  reasons  for  leaving?  This  includes: 

■  Identifying  data,  tools,  and  methods  for  assessing  impact  of: 

■  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO 

■  Financial  /  benefits  package 

*  Quality  of  life  factors 

■  Lack  of  promotion  opportunity 

■  High  year  tenure  policies 

■  Exit  survey  results  analysis 

*  Intangibles 

■  Leadership  quality 

■  Co-workers 

■  Family  desires  etc. 
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4.  Approach 

A  three  day  program  is  planned  to  start  Monday  about  noon  and  end  Thursday  at  noon.  It  will 
include  information  exchange  at  three  levels:  plenary  sessions,  composite  sessions  and  working 
group  sessions. 

4.1  Plenary  Sessions:  Approximately  one-third  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of 
speakers  and  panels,  who  will  address  plenary  sessions.  The  first  session  will  include  welcoming 
remarks  and  a  keynote  speaker  who  will  address  the  broad  issues  of  recruiting  and  retention  and 
the  impact  on  force  structure.  Other  plenary  sessions  will  also  address  systemic  issues  affecting 
both  recruiting  and  retention  and  the  interaction  of  the  two.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
inviting  speakers  from  various  industries,  the  Congress  or  congressional  agencies,  academic 
institutions,  FFRDCs  and  other  think  tanks,  and  from  the  military  services  and  OSD.  These 
plenary  sessions  will  be  interspersed  with  composite  and  working  group  sessions  that  will  permit 
the  participants  to  discuss  possible  applications  of  plenary  session  information  to  their  current 
and  future  work. 

4.2  Composite  Sessions:  Mini-symposium  participants,  at  several  points  in  the  meeting,  will  be 
organized  into  two  composite  groups — one  on  recruiting  and  the  other  on  retention.  Speakers 
and  panels  will  be  invited  to  discuss  issues  specific  to  these  areas  (see  above). 

4.3  Working  Group  Sessions:  Mini-symposium  participants,  at  several  points  in  the  meeting, 
will  be  organized  into  multiple  (up  to  six)  working  groups,  that  will  consider  more  specific 
recruiting  and  retention  issues  such  as  those  listed  above.  At  least  one  working  group  will  focus 
on  cross  cutting  issues  and  the  integration  of  recruiting  and  retention  analyses.  To  foster  the 
maximum  exchange  of  information  about  specific  approaches  and  analyses,  the  working  groups 
will  be  structured  to  include  participants  from  each  Service,  OSD,  JCS,  other  government 
agencies,  and  non-government  groups.  Working  group  sessions  may  use  internal  discussion  or 
have  formal  presentations  by  individuals  or  panels. 

5.  Products 

Composite  and  working  groups  will  draft  a  summary  and  an  integrated  list  of  issues,  concerns, 
and  recommendations,  which  will  be  presented  in  the  final  session  on  Thursday  morning.  More 
specifically,  the  composite  and  working  groups  will  be  tasked  to: 

•  identify  factors  which  must  be  considered  to  ensure  that  analyses  of  recruiting  and 
retention  issues  are  relevant  and  useful; 

•  assess  ability  to  plan,  conduct,  and  analyze  the  specific  issues  addressed  by  the  group; 

•  identify  promising  analytical  approaches,  tools,  modeling,  etc.  to  support  program 
decisions; 

•  determine  actions  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  recruitment  and  retention 
effort  through  better  data,  measures,  tools,  and  analyses; 

•  assess  transferability  of  knowledge,  methods,  technology  from  the  private  sector  and 
across  service  to  include  joint  efforts; 

•  recommend  most  promising  actions  needed  to  improve  our  ability  to  undertake 
needed  analyses  and  estimate  the  time  required  for  implementation;  and 
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•  recommend  areas  for  further  research. 


Prior  to  departure,  the  composite  and  working  group  chairs  will  draft  a  summary  of  their  out- 
briefs  and  recommend  topics  or  reports  to  be  included  in  the  final  report.  After  the  mini¬ 
symposium,  the  chairs  will  submit  a  summary  report  to  the  MORS  office  within  30  days  and  a 
full  report  within  90  days.  The  reports,  submitted  in  written  and  electronic  form,  will  draw  on 
the  information  above  and  include  an  Executive  Summary,  articles  about  the  workshop  suitable 
for  publication  in  PHALANX  and  elsewhere,  and  reports  and  briefs  from  composite  and  working 
groups. 

6.  Administrative 


Title:  Military  Recruiting  and  Retention  for  the  21st  Century 

Dates:  27- 30  September  1999 

Location:  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Alexandria,  VA 

Fees:  $180  federal  government  employees;  $360  all  others. 

Attendance:  125  participants  interested  in  recruiting  and  retention  issues  and  analyses 

to  include,  but  not  limited  to,  functional  experts,  resource  analysts,  and 
manpower  and  personnel  analysts. 

Classification:  Unclassified 
Chair:  Dr.  Harry  Thie 
Co-chair:  Chris  Fossett 


7  July  1999 
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Appendix  C.  List  of  Participants 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  SOCIETY  (MORS) 
MINI-SYMPOSIUM 

MILITARY  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION  FOR  THE  21st  CENTURY 
27-30  SEPTEMBER  1999 


BrigGen  Patrick  O.  Adams 

Director  for  Manpower  and  Personnel  (J-l) 

Room  1E948 

1000  joint  Staff  Pentagon 

Washington,  DC  203184000 

Ms.  Amy  Dale  Aguilar 

HQ  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

Bldg.  161 

5  Fenwick  Road 

Fort  Monroe  VA  23651 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-728-5540  DSN:  680  FAX:  757-728-5544 
Email:aquilara@monroe.  army,  mil 

LtCol  David  M.  Aldrich 
HQ  USAF/XOPE 
1630  Air  Force  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20330-1630 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-693-9252  DSN:  223  FAX:  703-614-7644 
Email:David.Aldrich@Pcntagon.AF.Mil 

LTC  EH  T.S.  Alford 
US  Army  PERSCOM 
200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria  VA  22332 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-325-9669  DSN:  221  FAX:  703-325-8405 
Email:alforde@hoffman.  army,  mil 

MG  James  B.  Allen  Jr.  (Ret) 

South  Carolina  Employment  Security 

Commission 

P.O.  Box  1406 

Columbia  SC  29202 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  803-737-9936  DSN:  FAX:  803-737-2642 
Email:Jallen@SCES.COM 

Dr  Thomas  L.  Allen 
IDA/SED 

1 801  N  Beauregard  Street 
Alexandria  VA  2231 1 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-578-2773  DSN:  FAX:  703-845-6722 

Email:tallen@ida.org 


CDR  Kevin  S.  Amos 

CNO  Assessment  Division  (  N81) 

N813E 

2000  Navy  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20350-2000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-0665  DSN:  227-0665  FAX:  703-697- 
0738 

Emaikamos.kevin@hq.navy.mil 

Mr.  John  Ausink 
RAND 

1200  S.  Hayes  St 
Arlington,  VA  22202 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-413-1100  DSN:  FAX:  703-413-8111 

Emaikjohn_ausink@rand.org 

Mr.  Dennis  R.  Baer 
Logicon 

2100  S  Washington  Blvd 
Arlington  VA  22204-5703 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)-3 12-21 49  DSN:  FAX:  (703) -3 12-2780 
EmaikNone 

Mr.  Gerald  D.  Ball 
RAND 

1200  S.  Hayes  St 
Arlington,  VA  22202 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-413-1100  DSN:  FAX:  703-413-8111 

Emaikgerald_b41@rand.org 

IvL\J  Gregory  Balzer 
Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command 
3280  Russell  Road 
2nd  Floor 

Quantico  VA  22134-5103 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-784-9408  DSN:  278  FAX:  703-784-9852 
EmaikbalzerG@MCRC.USMC.Mil 
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Prof  John  R  Barrios-Choplin 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Systems  Management  Dept  (SM-BC) 

555  Dyer 

Monterey  CA  93943 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  831-656-2755  DSN:  FAX:  831-656-3407 
Email:jchoplin@nps.navy.mil 

Ms  Claudia  G.  Beach 
HQ  USAREC 

Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
1307  3rd  Avenue 
Fort  Knox  KY  40121-2726 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (502)-626-0350  DSN:  536-0350  FAX: 
Email:beachcsarec.army.mil 

CSMJohn  Beck 
HQ  TRADOC 
Attn:  ATCM 

Ft.  Monroe  VA  23651-5000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-727-4133  DSN:  680-4133  FAX:  757-728- 
5331 

Email:  beckj@monroe.  army,  mil 

LCDR  Joseph  J.  Beel 
RAND 

1700  Main  Street 
PO  Box  2138 

Santa  Monica  CA  90407-2138 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  310-393-0411  DSN:  281-3603  FAX: 
Email:beel@rand.  org 

Dr  D.  Bruce  Bell 
US  Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria  VA  22333-5600 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-617-8867  DSN:  767-8867  FAX:  703-617- 
8578 

Email:beUb@ari.army.mil 

Capt  Russell  Louis  Bergeman 
MCCDC/S&A 
3300  Russell  Rd 
Quantico  VA  22134 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-784-5989  DSN:  278-5989  FAX:  703-278- 
3547 

Email:bergemanrl@mccdc.usmc.mil 


Mr.  David  M.  Bersoff 
Yankelovich  Partners 

101  Merritt  7  Corporate  Park 
Norwalk  CT  06851 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  203-845-8269  DSN:  FAX:  203-845-8200 
Email:  dbersoff@yankelovich.com 

COL  Charles  N  Betack 
ODUSA(OR) 

102  Army  Pentagon,  Room  2E660 
Washington  DC  20310-0102 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-0366  DSN:  227-0366  FAX:  703-693- 
3897 

Emaikbe  taccn@hqda.army.mil 

Ms  Deborah  L.  Bibeau 
DCSPER-PRR-C 
300  Army  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20310-0300 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-1872  DSN:  225  FAX:  703-693-1832 
Email:Deborah.Bibeau@HQDA.Army.Mil 

Ms  Tanja  F  Blackstone 

Navy  Personnel  Research  &  Develop.  Center 
5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38554-5035 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-4642  DSN:  882-4642  FAX:  901-874- 
2720 

Email:  blacks  tn@nprdc.navy.mil 

NCCS  Ray  M.  Blanton 
COMNAVAIR  PAC 
Box  357051 
NAS  North  Island 
San  Diego  CA  92135 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  619-545-1368  DSN:  735  FAX:  619-545-1372 
Email:blanton.Ray.M@cnap.Navy.Mil 

CSM  Harold  Blount 
B  Co,  Training  Support  Battalion 
Fort  Jackson,  SC  29207-5000 

CAPT  Elliott  L.  Bloxom 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
OUSD  (P&R)  (EMP)  (MPP)  Comp,  Room 
2B279 

4000  Defense  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20301-4000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-3177  DSN:  225  FAX:  703-697-8725 
Email:Bloxome@pr.osd.mil 
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Mr.  Don  A  Bohn 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 

Code  3521 

5722  Integrity  Drive,  Bldg.  784 
Millington  TN  38054-5056 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-9298  DSN:  882  FAX:  901-874-9327 
EmaihNone 

Mr.  Espiridion  A.  Borrego 

200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  S-1313 

Washington,  DC  20210 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Bres 
Navy  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

LtCol  Joseph  A.  Bruder 
RAND 

USMC  Executive  Fellow 
1700  Main  Street  P.O.  Box  2138 
Santa  Monica  CA  90407-2138 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  310-393-0411  DSN:  FAX:  310-260-8063 
Email  :J  ay_B  ruder@RAND  .org 

Mr.  Kurt  Burgeson 
US  General  Accounting  Office 
2635  Century  Pkwy  #700 
Atlanta  GA  30245 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  404-679-1 834  DSN:  FAX:  404-679-1819 
Email:burgesonk.atlro@gao.gov 

Congressman  Steven  Buyer 
227  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 
TELEPHONE: 

Off:  202-225-5037;  FAX:  202-225-2267 
Email:  www.house.gov/buyer 

Hon  Louis  E.  Caldera 
1 01  Army  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20310-0101 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-1717;  FAX703-703-697-8036 

CDR  David  Caldwell 
OPNAV 

Navy  Retention  Office 
2  Navy  Annex 
Washington  DC  20370 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-695-3431  DSN:  225  FAX:  202-693-5368 
EmaihN  1 3  6@BUPERS  .Navy  .Mil 

COL  William  L.  Carr 


MAJ  Chris  Chambers 

Office  of  Economics  &  Manpower  Analysis 

U.S.  Military  Academy 

Lincoln  Hall 

West  Point  NY  10996 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  914-938-4089  DSN:  688-4089  FAX: 

Email:  chris-chambers@usma.edu 
Mr.  Mark  Chipman 

Naval  Personnel  Research  &  Devel  Ctr 
Code  113 
53335  Ryne  Rd. 

San  Diego  CA  92152-7250 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (619)-553-0541  DSN:  553-0541  FAX: 
EmaikMCHIPMAN 2NPRDC.NAVY.MIL 

Dr  Deborah  Clay-Mendez 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
Ford  House  Office  Bldg. 

2nd  &  D  Street  SW 
Washington  DC  20515 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-226-2900  DSN: 
Email:DebbieM@cbo.gov 

LT  Rocky  L.  Cole 

U.S.  Cost  Guard  -  Recruiting 

Suite  450 

4200  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington  VA  22203 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-493-6682  DSN:  FAX:  202-493-6698 

Email:rcole@ballston.uscg.mil 

CAPT  George  W  Conner  (Ret) 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Code  OR/CO 
Monterey  CA  93943 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  831-646-3306  DSN:  878-3306  FAX:  831-656- 
2595 

Email:gconner@nps,navy.mil 

Ms  Alyson  T.  Cooke 
James  FI.  Lowry  &  Associates 
211  Wacker  Drive  Ste.  950 
Chicago  IL  60606 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  312-223-9570  DSN:  FAX: 
Emailxooke.jhla@aol.com 
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Mr.  Mauro  Cooper 

Coast  Guard  Recruiting  Command 

Chief,  Coast  Guard  Advertising 

4200  Wilaon  Blvd  #730 

Arlington  V A  22203 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-493-6646  DSN:  FAX:  202-493-6641 
Email:mcooper@ballston.uscg.mil 

Dr  Carolyn  Copper 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
441  G  Street  N.W.  Rm  4015 
Washington  DC  20548 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-512-3762  DSN:  FAX:  202-512-2679 
Emaikcopperc.nsiad.geo.gov 

Mr.  James  D.  Cordeiro 
Pacific  Fleet 
Commander  in  Chief 
250  Makalapa  Drive 
Pearl  Harbor  HI  96860-3131 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  808-474-5849  DSN:  FAX:  808-471-0636 
Email:CordeiJD@.CPF.Navy.Mil 

LCDR  Arthur  L  Cotton 
Navy  Personnel  Command 
5720  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38055 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-4004  DSN:  882  FAX:  901-874-2782 
EmaikpOOdl  @persnet.navy.mil 

MAJ  Rickey  E  Cox 

USMEPCOM 

2834  Green  Bay  Road 

North  Chicago  IL  60064-3094 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  847-688-3680  DSN:  792  FAX:  847-688-4859 
Email:  rcox@mepcom.army.mil 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Crouse  Sr. 

LOGICON 

Northrup  Grumman  Company 
2100  Washington  Blvd. 

Arlington  VA  22204 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-312-2660  DSN:  FAX:  703-312-2660 
Email:pcrouse@logicon.com 

Capt  Arthur  David  Cummings 

AFIWC/SAC 

550  C  Street  West,  Ste.  35 

Randolph  AFB  TX  78150 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (210)-565-2399  DSN:  969-2391  FAX: 

Email:  ad  cummi@aia.  af.  mil 


Mr.  Roland  E.  Curit 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace 

1562  Mitscher  Avenue,  Suite  250 

Norfolk  VA  23551-2487 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-836-6315  DSN:  FAX:  757-836-5384 
Em  ail:  curitre@df.navy.mil 

RE.  Paul  Daniusis 
BBDO  New  York 
1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York  NY  10019 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  212-459-6691  DSN:  FAX:  212-489-6821 
Email:paul.daniusis@bbdo.com 

MAJ  Charles  Rene  Davis 

HQ  AFRS 

550  S  St  West  #1 

Randolph  AFB  TX  78150-4527 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  210-652-5689  DSN:  487-5689  FAX:  210-487- 
5387 

Email:davis@rs.af.mil 

Mr.  Hugh  A  Dempsey 
TRADOC  DCSR 
Attn:  ATRE-D  3  Fenwick 
Fort  Monroe  VA  23651 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (757)-728-5822  DSN:  680-5822  FAX: 

Email  :N  one 

DR  Eugene  J  Devine 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Room  10007 

New  Executive  Office  Bldg. 

Washington  DC  20503 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (202)-395-3666  DSN:  FAX:  (202)-395-5722 
Email:  devine_e@al  .eop.gov 

MAJ  Kevin  E.  Dice 

US  Military  Academy 

Dept  of  Systems  Engineering 

Mahan  Hall 

West  Point  NY  10996 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  914-938-5663  DSN:  688  FAX:  914-688-5919 
Email:  fk7008@exm  ail.usma.edu 
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CAPT  Lawrence  L  Dick 
CNO  N75 

Director  of  Naw  Training/ Acquisition  Div 
(N75)  _ 

2000  Navy  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20350-2000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-0182  DSN:  227-1082  FAX:  703-695- 
5698 

Email:Dick.Lee@hq.navy.mil 

Mr.  David  D.  Dickason 

Navy  Personnel  Research  &  Development 

Center 

5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38054-5035 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-4661  DSN:  882-4661  FAX:  901-882- 
2720 

Email:  ckckason@NPRDC.Navy. Mil 

LCDR  R.  Nicholas  Dodge 
5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington,  TN  38454 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-9190;  FAX:  901-874-9335 
Email:  dodgen@cnrc.navy.mil 

Dr.  Daniel  R.  Dolk 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
NPS  (IS/Dk) 

Monterey  CA  93943 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  831-656-2260  DSN:  878-2261  FAX:  831-656- 
3679 

Email:  drdolk@nps. navy. mil 

NCCM  Michael  F.  Doyle  Jr. 

CINCLANTFLT 
1562  Mitscher  Avenue,  Suite  250 
Norfolk  VA  23551-2487 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-836-7780  DSN:  836  FAX:  757-836-7767 
Email:  doylemf@clf.navy.mil 

BG  Sue  Dueitt 

MCPO  Michael  R.  Dyer 
US  Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area 
Federal  Building 
431  Crawford  Street 
Portsmith  VA  237045 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-398-6344  DSN:  FAX:  757-391-8133 
Email: 


Ms  Louise  W.  Eaton 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 

Advertising  Public  Affairs 

1 307  Third  Avenue 

Fort  Knox  KY  40121-2726 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0169  DSN:  536  FAX:  502-626-0917 
Email:  eatonl@usarec.army.mil 

SGM  Faith  Evans 
Recruiting  and  Retention  School 
B  Co,  Training  Support  Battalion 
Fort  Jackson  SC  29207-5000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  803-751-8754  DSN:  754-8754  FAX: 
Email:balanzaf@jackson.  army.mil 

MAJ  Robert  H.  Fancher  Jr. 

HQ,  USAREC 
1307  3rd  Ave 
Fort  Knox  KY  40121 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0720  DSN:  536-0720  FAX:  502-626. 
0906 

Email:  fancher@usarec.army.mil 

Ms  Linda  T  Fatkin 
US  Army  Research  Lab 
Attn:  AMSRL-FIR-S 
Bldg  520 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  MD  21005-5425 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (41 0)-27 8-5987  DSN:  298-5987  FAX: 

Email:  lfatkin@arl.mil 

Mr.  Seth  Feit 
America  Online,  Inc. 

22000  AOL  Way 
Dulles  VA  20166 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-265-0143  DSN:  FAX:  703-265-2210 
Email:  sethfeit@aol.com 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Fernandez 
2nd  and  D  Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dr  Michael  P  Fischerkeller 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
1801  N  Beauregard  St 
Alexandria  VA  22311-1772 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-845-2272  DSN:  FAX:  703-845-2255 
Emaikm  fisher  @ida.  org 
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MAJ  Cheryl  Fitzgerald 
HQ  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Manpower  Plans  and  Policy  Division 
3280  Russell  Road  MPP-20 
Quantico  VA  22134-5103 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-784-9361  DSN:  278  FAX:  703-784-9812 
Email:  Cheryl_L_Fitzgerald/MP/Manpower@Marines. 
U  SMC.  Mil 

MAJ  Neil  E  Fitzpatrick 
HQ  USAREC 
3rd  Ave  Blvd  #1307 
Fort  Knox  KY  40121 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-1092  DSN:  536-1092  FAX:  502-626- 
0906 

Email:Neil.Fitzpatrick@usarec. army.mil 

Ms  Christine  A  Fossett  FS 
US  GAO 

NSIAD/MOC,  Room  4930 
441  G  Street,  NW 
Washington  DC  20548 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (202)-512-2956  DSN:  FAX:  (202)-51 2-7982 
Email:  fossettc.nsiad@gao.gov 

Mr.  Thomas  M  Fox 
Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 
8283  Greensboro  Diive 
McLean  VA  22102 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-917-2471  DSN:  FAX:  703-917-2692 
Email:  Fox_Thomas@b  ah .  com 

MR  W.  Dean  Free 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (N816) 

2000  Navy  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20350-2000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)  697-0679  DSN:  227-0679  FAX: 
Email:free.dean@hq.navy,mtl 

LTC  Steven  E  Galing 
HQDA,ODCSPER 
300  Army  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20318-0300 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)-697-1072  DSN:  FAX:  (703)-697-7870 
Email:GalinSE@hqda. army.mil 

Capt  Katherine  J.  Gen  til 
AFPOA/DPY 

1 23  5  J  effers on  D avis  Highway 
Arlington  VA  22202 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-604-0596  DSN:  664  FAX:  703-604-1657 
Email:katherine.gentil@pentagon.af.mil 


Mr.  Lawrence  Goldberg 
IDA 

2001  N.  Beauregard  Street 
Alexandria  VA  22304 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-578-2831  DSN:  FAX: 
Email:lgoldber@IDA.ORG 

Ms  Kathryn  K.  Gradia 
SAIC 

1710  Goodridge  Drive 
McLean  VA  22102 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-676-8737  DSN:  FAX:  703-676-7168 
Email:kathryn.k.gradia@cpmx.  saic.com 

COL  Thomas  M.  Gross 

BDE  CDR 

1st  BCT  BDE 

Ft.  Jackson  SC  29207 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  803-751-3828  DSN:  734-3828  FAX: 

Email:grosst@jackson.army.mil 

CMSgt  Jeffrey  Grzecka 
AFRCRCS/RSO 
155  2nd  Street 

Robins  AFB  GA  31098-1635 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  912-327-0145  DSN:  497  FAX:  912-497-0138 
Emailjeff.  Grz  e  cka@  AFRC.  AF.Mil 

CPT  Omar  Gutierrez 
ODCSPER 
94-1114  Mikilana  PI 
Waipahu  HI  96797 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  808-438-2459  DSN:  315  FAX:  808-438-2809 
Emaikgu  tierro@shafter-emh3.army.mil 

MR  Paul  Gvoth 

US  General  Accounting  Office 

Suite  300 

5029  Corporate  Woods  Drive 
Virginia  Beach  VA  23462 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-552-8153  DSN:  FAX:  757-490-3045 
Emaikgvo  thp.noro@gao.gov 

LtCol  Allan  Scott  Hagin 

AFPOA/DPY 

1235  Jeff  Davis  Hwy  #301 

Arlington  VA  22202 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-604-0423  DSN:  664-0423  FAX:  703-695 
7821 

Email:  scott.hagin@pentagon.af.mil 
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Mr.  David  L.  Hamilton 
Cdr,  PERSCOM 
ATTN:  TAPC-EPR-R 
2461  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria  VA  22310 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-325-6947  DSN:  221-6947  FAX:  703-325- 
0675 

EmaikhamiltdO@hoffman.  army,  mil 

Ms  Alexandra  Hamlet 
Hamlet  International,  Inc. 

5622  G  Ox  Road  #165 
Fairfax  Station  VA  22039 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-690-9538  DSN:  FAX:  703-690-9538 
Email:ahamlet@worldnet.att.net 

Ms  Sheryl  Harkins 

Nielsen  Media  Research 

205  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Ste  2315 

Chicago  IL  60601 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  312-819-5588  DSN:  FAX:  312-819-5530 
Email:  sheryl_harkins@tvratings.  com 

LtCol  Gregory  Hauck 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (PA&E, 

FPD) 

1800  Defense  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20301-1800 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-9132  DSN:  FAX: 

Email:  Gregory  .Hauck@OSD  .Pentagon.mil 

Mr.  Von  J  Hawley 
SAIC 

1710  Goodridge  Dr 
McLean  VA  22102 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-827-8132  DSN:  FAX: 
Email:von.j.hawley@saic.com 

Dr.  Eric  Heggestad 
66  Canal  Center  Plaza,  Ste  400 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-706-5689;  FAX:  703-549-9025 

CDR  David  K.  Hegland 
CNON120C 
2  Navy  Annex  Room  2819 
Washington  DC  20350-2000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-3610  DSN:  224  FAX:  703-693-6674 
Emaiknl  20c@bupers.navy.mil 


CDR  Robert  Henderson 
CND  Staff 

Code  NB1 3-2000  Navy  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20350-2000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-0380;  FAX:  703-697-0738 

Mr.  Matthew  G  Henry 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

5000  Defense  Pentagon 

Washington  DC  20370-5000 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (7 03) -614-1101  DSN:  224-1101  FAX: 
Emaiknl  bupers.  naw.mil 

COL  Wayne  Hill 
USAREC  PAE 
6  Parsonage  Street 
Cambridge  UK  CB5  8DN 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0348  DSN:  536  FAX:  502-626-0906 
Emaikwayhill@aol.com 

Dr  Wade  P  Hinkle 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
Strategy,  Forces  and  Resources  Div 
1801  N  Beauregard  St 
Alexandria  VA  22311-1772 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-845-2272  DSN:  FAX:  (703)-845-2255 
Emaikwhinkle@ida.org 

Mr.  Paul  F  Hogan 

The  Lewin  Group 

3130  Fairview  Park  Dr  #800 

Falls  Church  VA  22042 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-269-5545  DSN:  FAX:  703-269-5503 
Emaikpfhogan@lewin.com 

Dr  Sharon  C  Holcombe 
DMDC 

Chief,  Joint  Advertising  &  Market  Research  Div. 
1600  Wilson  Blvd  #400 
Arlington  VA  22209 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-696-6912  DSN:  FAX:  703-696-5822 
Email:holcoMsl@osd. pentagon.mil 

Mr.  Walter  W  Hollis  FS 

DUSA  (OR),  Ofc.  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Room  2E660 

1 02  Army  Pentagon 

Washington  DC  20310-0102 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)-695-0083  DSN:  225-0083  FAX: 
Emaikholli ww@hqda.army.mil 
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7773  Mitscher  Road 
Millington  TN  38053 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-9006  DSN:  882-9006  FAX: 
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Mr.  Stanley  A  Horowitz 
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1801  N.  Beauregard  St 
Alexandria  VA  22311 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)-845-2450  DSN:  FAX:  (703)-845-6608 

Email:  shorowit@ida.org 

LTC  Gregory  C  Hoscheit  PhD 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command 
1307  3rd  Ave 
Fort  Knox  KY  40121 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (502)-626-0322  DSN:  536-0322  FAX: 

Email:  ho  scheig@usarec.army.mil 

Dr  James  R  Hosek 

RAND 

1700  Main  St,  P.  O.  Box  2138 
Santa  Monica  CA  90407-2138 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  310-393-041 1  DSN:  FAX:  310-393-4818 

Email:  james_hosek@rand.org 

Dr  Archester  Houston 
ASN  Manpower  &  Reserve  Affairs 
Strategic  Planning  and  Analysis 
4401  Ford  Avenue  Room  271 
Alexandria,  VA  22307 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-681-4193  DSN:  761  FAX:  703-681-4212 

Email:Houston.Archester@HQ.Navy.Mil 

LTC  Bernard  C  Hughes  Jr 

61st  Ordnance  Brigade 

4  Plumb  Point  Loop 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  MD  21005 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  410-278-5782  DSN:  298  FAX:  410-278-2657 
Email:bhughes@0C51  .apg.army.mil 

Ms.  Barbara  Hunter 
1710  Goodridge  Drive 
MS  Tl-7-7 
McLean,  VA  22102 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-790-7414;  FAX:  703-448-8590 

Email:  barbara.d.hunter@cpmx.saic.com 


Capt  Arthur  J  Hymel 

AETC SAS 

151  J  Street  East  #2 

Randolph  AFB  TX  78150 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  210-652-4201  DSN:  487-4201  FAX:  210-652- 
4914 

Email:  arthur.hymel@randolph.af.mil 

SgtMaj  Filipo  Ilaoa 
3280  Russell  Road 
Quantico,  VA  22134-5103 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-614-8762 

MAJ  Tom  Iskrzak 
OASD  (FMP)  (MPP) 

4000  Defense  Pentagon,  Room  2B271 
Washington  DC  20301 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-5525  DSN:  225  FAX:  703-614-9272 

Emaikiskrz  akt@pr.osd.mil 

Ms  Michele  Jackson 

NAVMAC 

5722  Integrity  Drive 

Millington  TN  38054-5011 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-6276  DSN:  882  FAX:  901-882-6475 

Email:michelle.jackson@navmac.navy.mil 

MAJ  Jay  A.  Jacobson 

Air  Force  Personnel  Operations  Agency 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (202) -7 67-741 6  DSN:  297-7416  FAX: 

Email:J ay  Jacobson@dp.hq.af.mil 

Mr.  Anthony  J areb 
4401  Ford  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22302-0268 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-824-2492;  FAX:  703-824-2381 

Mr  Christopher  Jehn 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
Ford  House  Office  Bldg. 

2nd  &  D  Streets,  S.W.,  Room  462 
Washington  DC  20515 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-226-2900  DSN:  FAX:  202-226-1960 
Emailxhrisj@cbo.gov 
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TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  360-315-5113  DSN:  322  FAX:  360-315-5115 
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Fort  Knox  KY  40121-2726 
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OFF:  (502)  626-1078  DSN:  536-1078  FAX:  (502) 
Email:  jessupj@usarec.army.mil 
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211  Wacker  Drive  Ste.  950 
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TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  301-265-9880  DSN:  FAX:  301-223-9575 
Email:  jhlal  @aol.com 
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TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  301-314-9968  DSN:  FAX:  301-314-7640 
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300  Army  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20310-0300 
TELEPHONE: 
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300  Army  Pentagon 

Washington  DC  20310 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-2929  DSN:  FAX:  703-697-7870 
Emaikkaylocr@hqda.army.mil 
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US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

1 307  Third  Avenue 

Fort  Knox  KY  40121-2726 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0141  DSN:  536  FAX:  502-626-0917 
Email:kelleyk@usarec.army.mil 

Ms  Natalie  Strawn  Kelly 

Military  Operations  Research  Society 

101  S.  Whiting  Street 

Alexandria  VA  22304 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-751-7290  DSN:  FAX:  703-751-8171 
Email:morsvpa@aol.com 

MAJ  Gary  Kolb 

HQ  TRADOC 

Public  Affairs 

66  Ingalls  Road  Building  27 

Ft  Monroe  VA  23651-1032 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  757-727-3506  DSN:  680  FAX:  757-727-3358 
Email:kolbg@monroe.  army.mil 

CDR  Keith  Kowalski 

CNON813R 

2000  Navy  Pentagon 

Washington  DC  20350-2000 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  DSN:  227  FAX:  703-697-0738 
Emaikkowalski.keith@hq.navy.mil 

LtCol  James  T  Kuhn 
MCRC-RP 

Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command 
3280  Russell  Road  2nd  Floor 
Quantico  VA  22134-5103 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-784-9408  DSN:  278  FAX:  703-784-9852 
Emaikkuhnst@mcrc.usmc.mil 
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Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command 
3280  Russell  Road  2nd  Floor 
Quantico  VA  22134-5103 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-784-9408  DSN:  278  FAX:  703-784-9852 
Emaikkumbalek.DJ@MCRC.USMC.MIL 


Mr.  Cyril  E  Kearl 
Navy  Recruiting  Command 
801  N.  Randolph  Street 
Arlington  VA  22203-1991 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-696-4970  DSN:  462  FAX:  703-696-8957 
Emaik.kearle@cncr.navy.mil 
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MSIS  Department 
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TELEPHONE: 
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Washington  DC  20310 
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Email:laslerd@hqda.army.mil 
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2834  Green  Bay  Road 
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TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  847-688-3680  DSN:  797  FAX: 
Email:\vlatham@mcpcom.  army.mil 
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U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
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Alexandria  VA  22306 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-617-0307  DSN:  FAX: 
Email:legree@ari.  army.mil 

Dr  Renee  S.  Lerche 
Ford  Motor  Company 
The  American  Road 
WHQ-120 
Dearborn  MI  48121 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  313-337-5601  DSN:  FAX:  313-390-1576 
Email:rlerche@ford.com 

CSM  Roger  L.  Leturno 

US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

1307  Third  Avenue 

Fort  Knox  KY  40121-2726 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0530  DSN:  536  FAX:  626-0900 
Email:  teagueg@usarec.army.mil 

Mr  Thomas  S.  Lewis 
Office  of  Management  &  Budget 
New  Executive  Office  Building,  Room 
727  17th  Street  N.W. 

Washington  DC  20503 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-395-3796  DSN:  FAX:  202-395-5722 
Email:Tlewis@omb. eop.gov 


Mr.  Paul  B.  Lindstrom 
Nielsen  Media  Research 
299  Park  Avenue  21st  Floor 
New  York  NY  10171 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  212-708-7511  DSN:  FAX:  212-708-7733 
Email:Paul  Lindstrom@tvratings.com 

COL  Bobby  Little 
OSD(P&R)  (FMP)  (MPP) 

2B271  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20301 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-690-9416  DSN:  225-1312  FAX: 
Email:littleb@pr. osd.mil 

2LT  David  C.  Longhorn 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
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2950  P  Street 

Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH  45433-7765 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  937-255-3636  DSN:  FAX: 

EmaikD  avid.Longhom@afit.af.mil 

Mr.  Larry  T  Looper 

311th  Human  SysteMs  Wing/XRS 

2510  Kennedy  Circle 

Brooks  AFB  TX  78235 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  210  536-4458  DSN:  240-4458  FAX:  210  536- 
6620 

Emaildarry  .looper@xrslO.brooks.af.mil 

MR  Kevin  D  Lyman 

US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

1307  Third  Avenue 

Fort  Knox  KY  40121-2726 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-1496  DSN:  536  FAX:  502-626-0906 
Email:lymank@usarec .  army  .mil 

Mr.  Pat  C.  Mackin 
SAG  Corporation 
900  S.  Washington  Street 
Suite  1 09 

FaHs  Church  VA  22046 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-538-4500  DSN:  FAX:  703-538-4563 
Email:pmackin@sagcorp.com 
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TELEPHONE: 
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OFF:  210-652-5864  DSN:  487-5864  FAX:  210-652- 
4269 

Email:loren.markus@rs. af.mil 

Dr  Susan  L  Marquis 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  N81 

Room  4A530 

2000  Navy  Pentagon 

Washington  DC  20350-2000 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)-693-2348  DSN:  227-2348  FAX: 
Emaikmarquis. susan@hq.navy.mil 

MAJ  Douglas  C  Marr 
HQMC,  M&RA  (MR) 

3280  Russell  Road 
Quantico  VA  22134-5103 
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OFF:  703-784-9517  DSN:  278-9517  FAX:  703-784- 
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Mr.  Sean  Marshall 
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5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38104 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-9420  DSN:  FAX:  901-874-9398 
Email:marshaHs@cnrc.navy.mil 
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Ms  Debra  McCorkle 

Military  Personnel  Policy 

Officer  &  Enlisted  Personnel  Management 

The  Pentagon,  Room  2B265 

Washington  DC  20301-4000 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-6312  DSN:  FAX:  703-614-6058 
Email:mccorkld@pr.osd.mil 


RADM  Barbara  E.  McGann 
Navy  Recruiting  Command 
Bldg.  784 

5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38054-5057 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-9018  DSN:  882-9018  FAX:  901-874- 
9017 

Email:mcgannb@cnrc.  navy. mil 

Mr.  John  R  McGarrahan 

SETA/Logicon 

c/o  The  Joint  Staff  J8 

The  Pentagon,  Room  1D929 

Washington  DC  20318-8000 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  (703)-697-1113  DSN:  FAX:  (703)-693-4601 
Email  :mcgarr  jr@js.pentagon.mil 

Mr.  John  P.  McLaurin  III 
111  Army  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20310 
TELEPHONE: 

Off:  703-697-2631 

Mr.  John  McKinney 
HQ  USMEPCOM 
2834  Green  Bay  Road 
North  Chicago  IL  60064-3094 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  847-688-3680  DSN:  792  FAX:  847-688-4859 
Email:  jmckinn@mepcom.army.mil 

Mr.  Gregory  K  Melcher 
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2000  Navy  pentagon 
Room  4A530 

Washington  DC  20350-2000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-5807  DSN:  FAX:  703-695-6093 
Emaikmelcher.greg@hq.navy.mil 

LtCol  Janet  R.  Middleton 
HQ  AF/DPFFR 
1040  Air  Force  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20330-1040 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-614-5879  DSN:  224  FAX:  703-695-8011 
EmaikJ an.Middleton@pentagon.af.mil 

Lt.  Col.  John  O  Miller  USAF 
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Bldg  640 

2950  P  Street 

Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH  45433-7765 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  937-255-6565  DSN:  785-6565  FAX:  937-656- 
4943 

EmaikNone 
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Ms  Teresa  Monroe 
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HQ,  USAREC 
1307  3rd  Avenue 
Fort  Knox  KY  40121 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0352  DSN:  536  FAX:  502-626-0906 
Email:monroet@USAREC  .Army.  Mil 

MAJ  Richard  S  Moore 

HQ  AFPC/DPSAA 

550  C  Street  West,  Suite  35 

Randolph  AFB  TX  78150-4737 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  210-565-3344  DSN:  487  FAX:  210-565-3249 
Email:  richard.moore@afpc.randolph.af.mil 

Ms  Bonnie  Morehouse 
2000  Navy  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20350-2000 

CDR  David  M  Morriss 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Navy 
2000  Navy  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20350 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-5276  DSN:  FAX: 

Emaikmorris  s.david@hq.navy.mil 

Ms  Jacqueline  A.  Mottern 

Navy  Personnel  Research,  Studies  & 

Technology 
NPRST/PERS-1 
5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38054-5035 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-4656  DSN:  882  FAX:  901-874-2720 
Emaikmo  ttern@persnet.navy.mil 

MAJ  Earl  Nason 
HQ  USAF/OPFFS 
1040  Air  Force  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20330-1040 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-697-7005  DSN:  227  FAX:  703-614-0035 
Email:earl.nason@pentagon.a£mil 

Ms.  Javarline  Jewel  Nelson 
Military  Operations  Research  Society 
101  S.  Whiting  Street  Ste.  202 
Alexandria  VA  22304 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-751-7290  DSN:  FAX:  703-751-8171 
Email:morsoffice@aol.com 


Mr.  John  Noble 

Navy  Recruiting  Command  (CNRC) 

5722  Integrity  Drive 
Millington  TN  38054-5056 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  901-874-9290  DSN:  882-9290  FAX:  901-874- 
9327 

Email:noblej@cnrc.navy.mil 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Leary 
UPS  Airlines 
8203  National  Turnpike 
Louisville  KY  40214 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-359-1805  DSN:  FAX:  502-359-1810 
Email:poleary@ups.com 

SMSGT  Bennie  P.  Occhino 
HQ  AFRC/RSS 
56  Green  Street 
Warner  Robins  GA  31093 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  912-327-0180  DSN:  497  FAX:  912-327-0153 
Email:Ben.Occhino@afrc.af.mil 

MSgtMaryJ.  Olson 
HQ  AFRC 
155  2nd  Street 

Robins  AFB  GA  31088-1635 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  912-327-0388  DSN:  497  FAX:  912-327-0357 
Email:Mary.01son@afrc.af.mil 

LTC  David  HOlwell  Jr 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
(OR-OL) 

Operations  Research  Department 
Monterey  CA  93943-5118 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  831-656-2281  DSN:  878-2281  FAX:  831-656- 
2595 

Email:dholweU@monterey.nps.navy.mil 

Mr.  John  Oppenheim 
US  GAO 
Assistant  Director 
441  G  Street  N.W. 

Washington  DC  20548 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  202-512-3111  DSN:  FAX:  202-512-2622 
Email:  oppenheimj.nsiad@gao.gov 

LtCol  Ismael  Ortiz  Jr 

Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command 

3280  Russell  Road 

Quantico  VA  22134-5103 

TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-784-9433  DSN:  FAX:  703-784-9860 
Email:ortizi@mcrc.usmc.mil 
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1700  Main  Street, P.O.  Box  2138 
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TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  310-393-0411  DSN:  FAX:  310-451-7068 
Email:Bruce_0  rvis@rand.org 

Mr.  Robert  R  Osterhoudt 
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MS  1-13-1 

1710  Goodridge  Drive 
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OFF:  (703)-41 5-3334  DSN:  FAX:  (703)-790-5842 
Email:robert.r.osterhoudt@cpmx. saic.com 

CDR  Anthony  R.  Paige 
4400  Dalphine  Street  (N7) 

New  Orleans,  LA  70146-5000 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  504-678-5057;  FAX:  504-678-1738 

MSG  Daniel  G.  Palmatory 
PERSCOM  Retention  Policy  Branch 
2461  Eisenhower  Ave 
Alexandria  VA  22331 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-325-6916  DSN:  221  FAX:  703-325-0675 
Email:  palmatod@hoffman.army.mil 

MajGen  Garry  L.  Parks 
Commanding  General 
3280  Russell  Road 
Quantico,  VA  22134-5103 
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TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  502-626-0321  DSN:  FAX: 
Email:parlier@usarec.army.mil 
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OFF:  703-676-5109  DSN:  FAX:  703-847-6406 
Emaihanne. m.patenaude@cpmx.saic.com 
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HQ  USAF/CCC 
1670  Air  Force  Pentagon 
Washington  DC  20330-1670 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  703-695-6327  DSN:  225-6327  FAX:  703-693- 
5136 

Email:Anthony.Patterson@pentagon.af.mil 


Ms  Debra  J.  Patton 

US  Army  Research  Laboratory 

Human  Research  &  Engineering  Directorate 

AMSRL-HR-SB 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  MD  21005-5425 
TELEPHONE: 

OFF:  410-278-2946  DSN:  298  FAX:  410-278-5997 
Email:  dp  atton@arl.mil 

COL  Alfred  H.  Peme  III 
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MajGen  Garry  Parks 
United  States 
Marine  Corps 


Building  the  Corps  of 
the  21st  Century 


►J8KCHU1TING  COMMANTV 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  RECRUITING  COMMAND 


“BUILDING  THE  CORPS  OF 
THE  21  ST  CENTURY” 

THE  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH  SOCIETY 


ALL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 


“We  were  simply  unprepared.  There 
were  two  fundamental  errors  in  our 
thinking.  First  of  all,  we  thought 
everybody  wanted  to  be  a  Marine. 
Second,  we  thought  we  could  make  a 
Marine  out  of  anybody.” 

General  Sam  Jaskilka 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps 


1 


<  50%  High  School  Grads 
25%  Upper  Half  of  Mental  Groups 
40%  Used  Drugs  in  Previous  30  Days 
48%  Used  Drugs  in  Previous  Year 
18,369  Deserters 

McClure  Incident  at  MCRD  San  Diego 
Recruiting  Improprieties 


fSt&K. 
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“AMERICAN  YOUTH” 


•  Want  to  be  challenged 

•  Want  to  be  measured  against  a  standard 

•  Want  to  be  held  accountable 

•  Want  to  belong  to  something  bigger  than 
themselves... but  that  they  can  be  proud 
of 

•  Don’t  mind  being  lead,  but  want  the 
opportunity  to  lead  as  well 
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THE  WAY  AHEAD 


-  Rely  on  fundamental,  tested  principles  of 
systematic  recruiting. 

-  Engage  senior  leadership  and  assign  the 
highest  quality  Marines  to  recruiting  leadership. 

-  Recognize  that  young  people  have  a  strong 
desire  for  self-discipline,  mental  toughness, 
and  pride. 

-  Reinforce  military  service  as  honorable 
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RADM  Barbara  McGann 

US  Navy 


GENERATION  Y: 
The  Dawning  of  A  New 
Generation 


GENERATION  Y 


The  Dawning  of  A  New  Generation 


Who  they  are  demographically 

•  The  Gen  Y  demographic  consists  of  children  born 
between  1979  and  1994  -  they  are  as  young  as  five 
and  as  old  as  20 

•  Compared  to  past  generations,  they  are  more  racially 
diverse  -  one  in  three  is  not  Caucasian 

•  In  addition,  one  in  four  lives  in  a  single-parent 
household  and  three  in  four  have  working  mothers 


Source:  Business  Week,  Feb.  15, 1999 


Who  they  are  psychograph ically 


Compared  to  their  apathetic  Gen  X  predecessors 
(the  aging  20  and  30  somethings),  they  are  upbeat, 
socially  aware  and  confident  in  their  ability  to  make  a 
difference 

They  are  broken  out  by  teen  ‘tribes’  defined  by  their 
fashion,  music  and  magazines  (i.e.  ‘Ravers’  listen  to 
techno  groups  and  read  magazines  such  as  Vibe) 


Who  are  their  role  models? 


According  to  focus  groups,  47%  of  teens  said  that 
their  parents  were  their  role  models 

Other  role  models  cited  were  Rosie  O’Donnell  for  her 
charity  work,  Claire  Danes  for  going  to  Yale  and  Bill 
Gates  for  ‘ruling  the  world’ 


What  their  future  holds 


81%  of  teens  said  their  No.  1  objective  for  the  future  is 
to  have  a  well-paying  job 

Their  hopes  for  the  future  promise  a  generation  that  is 
pragmatic,  but  morally  stable 


Source:  Primedia/Roper  National  Youth  Opinion  Survey 


A  generation  apart 

1  Today’s  youth  is  shaped  by  digital  media  -  everything 
from  PCs  to  the  Internet  to  cellular  phones 

’  Digital  media  such  as  the  Internet  enhances  Gen  Y’s 
intellectual  and  social  sophistication  by  increasing 
their  access  to  information  (i.e.  a  teen  in  Idaho  can 
be  as  fashion  savvy  as  a  teen  in  New  York  City) 

’  To  them,  knowledge  is  cool  --  it’s  power 


Buying  power 

•  According  to  Mediamark,  teens  have  an  annual 
purchasing  power  of  $141  billion 

•  Although  they  have  after-school  jobs,  studies  show 
that  their  main  source  of  income  is  their  parents 

•  As  such,  they  are  extremely  attractive  to  a  significant 
number  of  marketers  due  to  their  thick  wallets  and 
plenty  of  free  time 


Are  they  brand  loyal? 

•  Due  to  their  media  savvy,  teens  today  have  proven 
that  they  can  be  both  elusive  and  fickle 

•  But  there  is  one  condition  -  loyalty  in  their  world 
represents  six  to  eight  months,  afterwards,  they’ll 
move  on  to  the  next  big  thing 

•  Marketers  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  generation 
is  not  shopping  on  price.  Instead  what  they  want  is 
style  and  quality. 


Are  they  brand  loyal?  (continued) 

“  People  tend  to  say  that  teens  are  brand  disloyal,  but 
if  they  trust  the  brand,  they  are  extraordinarily  brand- 
loyal.  If  they  don’t  trust  the  brand,  they  run  away 
screaming.” 


-  Dan  Pelson 

President  &  CEO  of  Bolt.com 


Reaching  this  generation 

Gen  Y  forms  a  less  homogenous  market  than  their 
parents’  generation  due  to  several  factors: 

-  Their  racial  and  cultural  diversity 

-  Fracturing  of  media  (proliferation  of  cable  channels 
vs.  network  TV,  fragmentation  of  publications,  i.e. 
Teen  People) 

-  Rise  of  Internet 

Gen  Y  has  grown  up  in  a  more  media-saturated  and 
brand-conscious  world  than  their  parents 

•  However,  Nielsen  Research  reports  that  teens  today 
watch  less  television  than  18-49  year  olds 

•  Instead  they  spend  more  time  online  than  any  other 
demographic 


The  Net  Effect 

•  If  Baby  Boomers  were  known  as  the  TV  generation, 
then  their  children  are  the  web  generation 

•  The  Internet  is  the  Gen  Y  medium  of  choice  -  it’s  how 
teens  keep  up  with  the  fashions,  fads  and  trends  as 
they  emerge 

•  According  to  an  analysis  in  Business  Week (2/1 5/99), 
“a  well-designed  web  site  is  crucial  for  any  company 
hoping  to  reach  the  under-18  consumers”. 


Pitch  the  truth 

•  When  it  comes  to  advertising,  Generation  Y  is  more 
jaded  and  a  bit  more  skeptical 

•  As  such,  they  consider  themselves  immune  to  the 
tricks  of  the  advertising  trade 


•  They  recognize  their  power  and  readily  reject  false 
images.  If  a  marketer  is  being  dishonest,  it  will  ring 
false  to  them  and  set  off  their  ‘B.S.  detectors’ 


Tricks  of  the  trade 


Teens  are  receptive  to  marketing  messages  as  long  as 
the  messages  are  pertinent,  well-executed  and 
exciting 


As  such,  image-building  campaigns  are  less  effective 
with  Gen  Y  than  with  other  consumers  -  instead  they 
respond  to  humor,  irony  and  the  unvarnished  truth  (i.e 
Sprite’s  popular  tagline,  “Image  is  nothing.  Obey  your 
thirst”  does  well  with  teens.) 


How  to  market  to  Generation  Y 

•  To  be  successful  with  Gen  Y  marketing,  you  have  to 
listen  to  kids  carefully  and  be  prepared  to  move 
quickly 

•  Companies  should  involve  teens  in  the  marketing  of 
their  product  or  service  by  appealing  to  them  through 
lifestyle,  entertainment  or  their  community 

•  Another  tactic  to  break  through  Gen  Y’s  distrust  is  to 

market  campaigns  more  subtle  and  more  local,  i.e. 
sponsor  community  events  or  hand  out  T-shirts  at 
ball  games  and  concerts  4B,  ^ 


Coming  of  Age 


•  Gen  Y’s  distinctive  buying  habits  displayed  today  will 
most  likely  follow  them  as  they  enter  into  young 
adulthood  with  more  spending  power 

•  Therefore,  marketers  that  don’t  click  with  Gen  Y 
today  can  lose  out  on  a  vast  new  market  in  the  future 

•  As  Edward  Winter  of  the  U30  Consulting  Group  puts 
it,  “Think  of  them  as  this  quiet  little  group  about  to 
change  everything”. 


Implications  to  Navy 

•  New  campaign  is  in  line  with  Generation  Y’s  attitude 
of  being  honest  and  real 

•  Campaign  provides  truth  in  advertising  by  showing 
real  Navy  Sailors  talking  about  real  Navy  life 

•  Use  of  sport  hero  David  Robinson  in  magazine 
editorials  and  Infomercial  is  hip,  yet  credible 

•  Overall,  the  campaign  connects  with  today’s  youth  in 
a  relevant,  identifiable  and  credible  way 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
NAVY  RECRUITER 


THOUGHT 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

AIM 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

VISION 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

INITIATIVE 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

MOTIVATION 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

BELIEFS 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

LIFE 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

DESIRE 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

MISSION 

-  MAN  THE  FLEET 

IT  ALL  ADDS  UP  TO 


GOAL!! 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
NAVY  RECRUITER 


•  A  recruiter’s  schedule  varies 
from  day  to  day  depending 
upon  his  or  her  many  tasks 
and  situations. 

•  Whether  prospecting  or 
processing  or  canvassing  the 
community,  a  recruiter  covers 
a  lot  of  territory. 

•  Here  are  some  real  world 
experiences  of  a  recruiter  in 
Craig,  Colorado 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
NAVY  RECRUITER 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
NAVY  RECRUITER 

There  are  so  many  unpredictable  situations  and  scenarios  in  the 
day  to  day  life  of  the  Navy  recruiter. 

Recruiters  are  always  prospecting...  always  blueprinting  the 
young  people  they  meet. 

Time  is  the  most  precious  commodity  in  the  life  of  a  recruiter. 


VADM  Patricia  Tracey 
Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Personnel 
Policy) 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of 

Defense 


Current  Trends  and 
Challenges  in  Military 
Personnel  Policy 


Current  Trends 
and  Challenges 

in  Military  Personriel 

VADM  P.  A.  Tracey 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
.  J  (Military  Personnel  Policy) 


Agenda... 

Trends  : 

♦  The  Booming  Economy 
^Shifting  Retention  Patterns 

-  Where  We  May  Be  Headed 

♦  Dealing  with  New  Generations 
♦Emerging  Patterns  in  Tempo 

Military  HR  System 

♦  Where  Are  We? 

U;  ♦  Inhibitors  to  Success 

♦  What  We  Need 


The  Booming  Economy- 


Unemployment  rate  by 
education  level  shows  all 
groups  experiencing 
decline 


Unemployment  rate  for  “HS 
grad”  in  1998  equal  to 
unemployment  rate  for 
“some  college”  in  1994 


Unemployment  rate  by  age 
groups  including  youth  also 
show  declines 


Unemployment  Rates  by  Educational  Level 
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Unemployment  Rates  by  Age  Group 
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If  Poor  Retention 


Army... 


Navy.../ 


NCO  Experience 
Deficits? 


Marine  Corps., 


L  Air  Forces. 
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The  New  Generations-- 
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•  Army  -  Deployments  up  300  percent  in  10  years 

•  Navy  -  Deployed  Navy  ships  on  any  given  day  up  52  percent 

•  Marine  Corps  -  Calls  to  respond  to  crises  tripled 

•  Air  Force  -  Deployments  quadrupled  since  1986 


Accessions- 

♦  Succeed  in  a  Competitive  Market 

♦  “Employer  of  Choice” 

♦  Regenerate  Awareness 

♦  Communicate  a  Sense  of  Purpose 


Development  &  Distribution... 

Balancing  Unit  and  Individual  Readiness-- 

♦  Sequence/Duration  of  Assignments 

-  develop  depth 

♦  Appropriate  Education 

-  develop  breadth 

♦  Promotion  System 

-  identify  leaders 

♦  Distribution  System 

-  maximize  unit  readiness 


Separation  &  Retirement" 


*  Military  -  Industry  Partnersfiipsi 

♦  Credentialing 


♦  Transition  Assistance 


^Channeling  to  Reserve? 


H  R  I  mperati ves  for  Success. .. 


♦  Adapt  to  Changing  Structure 

♦  Promote  Cohesion  in  Oisparate  W 

♦  Employer  of  Choice  Amidst  New  Economy 
and  Demographics 

♦  Balanced  Public  Understanding 

♦  Excellent  Tools  for  Innovative  Policy 
Analysis 


What  Do  We  Need- 

Generally ... 

4  Manpower  Process 

—  Account  for  all  requirements 

♦  Personnel  Management  System 

—  Balance  strength  to  meet  requirements 

4  Management  of  Deployment  Cycles 

-  Service 

-  Joint 

4  Improved  Management  Systems 

-  DIMHRS... 


What  Do  We  Need- 

OR-Specific ... 

4  Grasp  -  Economic,  Demographic,  and 
Other  Trends 

4  Push  (Math)  Envelope  to  Model  Future 
4  Insight  -  Deployment  vs.  Retention 
4  Clarity  of  Tradeoff  Choices 


Congressman  Steve  Buyer 
House  Armed  Services 
Committee 


DoD  Recruiting  and 
Retention 
Mini-Symposium 
Remarks 


DOD  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION  SYMPOSIUM 
SEPTEMBER  29,  1999 
REMARKS— CHAIRMAN  BUYER 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HARD  WORK:  HELPING  MANAGERS 
UNDERSTAND  PEOPLE  ISSUES  IS  CRITICALLY  IMPORTANT  TO  FINDING 
THE  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTIONS  TO  FIX  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION. 


It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  role  you  play  in  helping  decision 
makers  understand  people  issues. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  continue  to  improve  those  very  important  tools,  to  share 
information,  and  to  explore  new  technologies — the  readiness  of  our  military 
forces  relies  directly  on  your  work. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Congress  values  your  work  highly  and  puts  your  analysis 
to  good  use.  Although  the  merit  of  your  work  does  not  guarantee  managers  will 
heed  your  advice  and  counsel,  good  analysis  is  the  starting  point  for  any  sound 
recruiting  and  retention  strategy. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  SEVEN  AREAS  WHERE  I  BELIEVE  A 
DIFFERENT  POLICY  OR  APPROACH  WOULD  ENHANCE  RECRUITING 
AND  RETENTION. 


In  another  sense,  these  seven  areas  represent  opportunities  for  the  administration, 
the  Congress,  and  the  services  to  “do  the  right  thing  the  first  time”  and  find 
solutions  to  recruiting  and  retention  problems. 

The  seven  areas  are: 

1 .  Inconsistent/ 1 1th  Hour  Funding  of  Recruiting  Accounts. 

2.  Getting  Smarter  on  Advertising. 

3.  Protecting  Recruit  Quality. 

4.  Appealing  to  Intangibles  in  our  Youth. 

5.  Realizing  the  Force  and  Veterans  are  not  Telling  a  Good  Story. 

6.  The  “Socialization”  of  the  Military. 

7.  The  Stress  of  Deployments  on  the  Force. 

ISSUE  #1 

THROUGH  INCONSISTENT/!!™  HOUR  FUNDING  OF  RECRUITING 
ACCOUNTS  DOD  HAS  ADDED  TO  ITS  RECRUITING  WOES. 


Some  reasons  why  recruiting  is  difficult  are  well  known  and  unlikely  to 
change  in  the  near  term,  barring  a  collapse  of  the  economy. 


Challenges  to  successful  recruiting  are  well  known — strong  economy,  higher 
college  enrollments,  reduced  propensity  to  enlist,  shortage  of  quality  recruits. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  environment  has  changed  or  is  likely  to  change  in 
the  near  term. 


DOD,  however,  appears  to  be  hurting  its  recruiting  effort,  because  of  poor 
budgeting  and  execution  practices. 
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NAVY 

1998 

7,324 

6,424 

7,697 
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FAILED 

ARMY 

1999 

11,544 

9,899 

12,066 

FAILED 

FAILED 

AIR 

1999 

4,433 

3,762 

7,266 

FAILED 

FAILED 

FORCE 

CHART  1.  INVESTMENT-PER-RECRUIT 
(CONSTANT  FY  2000  DOLLARS) 

CHART  ONE — This  chart  presents  the  budget  process  by  service  for  select 
years  and  would  suggest  that  inconsistent  budgeting  of  recruiting  programs 
has  contributed  to  failed  recruiting. 


Despite  being  well  aware  of  recruiting  challenges,  the  President’s  budget  request 
continues  to  fund  critical  recruiting  programs  at  levels  well  below  what  was 
executed  in  the  previous  year. 

While  I  grant  you  that  the  source  of  recruiting  failure  is  not  money  in  all  cases,  it 
appears  to  me  from  the  data  on  the  chart  that  the  services’  unwillingness  to  do  the 
right  thing  the  first  time,  by  providing  enough  money  in  the  budget  process,  made 
the  opportunity  to  fail  more  likely. 


I  would  like  to  make  two  points  about  CHART  ONE. 

1.  The  market  place  is  unforgiving  of  inconsistent  marketing. 

The  market  place  is  very  unforgiving  of  marketing  strategies  that  do  not  carry  the 
commitment  and  dedication  of  the  institution.  Inconsistent  and  late  funding  of 
advertising  and  sales  operations  creates  ineffective  messages  in  the  market  place. 
Sales  operations  cannot  flourish  when  the  message  is  intermittent  and  the  value  of 
the  tools  provided  the  sales  force  fluctuate. 


Restoring  funding  in  the  year  of  execution  works  for  readiness  programs, 
procurement  programs,  and  even  retention  programs — but  not  for  recruiting 
programs.  The  services  must  do  better  to  make  the  case  for  recruiting  at  every 
step  in  the  budget  process. 


2.  11th  hour  budgeting  is  an  open  invitation  for  Congressional  involvement. 


Normally,  the  services  work  very  hard  to  avoid  Congressional  involvement  in 
programs.  Any  evidence  suggesting  a  lack  of  budget  discipline  invites 
Congressional  “meddling,”  as  seen  by  many  in  the  Pentagon.  However,  this 
problem  is  visible  to  the  Congress  and  can’t  be  avoided  given  the  focus  on 
recruiting. 


If  the  services  are  not  prepared  to  do  the  right  thing  the  first  time,  we  in  the 
Congress  have  little  choice  but  to  engage  the  issue  at  a  level  of  oversight  where 
we  believe  we  can  influence  the  direction  of  the  program. 
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PROJECTED 
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AIR  FORCE 
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7,740 

MARINE  CORPS 

6,187 
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TOTAL 
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8,517 

CHART  2.  INVESTMENT -PER-RECRUIT 
(CONSTANT  FY  2000  DOLLARS) 


CHART  TWO — This  chart  would  indicate  there  is  no  evidence  that  service 
attitudes  about  the  budget  process  are  changing — investment-per-recruit  is 
going  down  in  FY  2001. 

This  second  chart  would  indicate  that  the  services  are  still  not  committed  to  sound 
planning  in  their  marketing  program.  Overall  there  is  a  10%  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  investment  per  recruit  between  FY  2000  and  FY  2001.  Included  in  the  Navy 
number  is  a  50%  reduction  in  the  advertising  investment-per-recruit. 

The  only  service  that  does  not  show  a  reduction  is  the  Marine  Corps.  Given  the 
relative  success  of  the  Marine  Corps’  recruiting  program  in  recent  years,  I  think 
there  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  this  chart  and  the  previous  chart  that  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 


Do  you  believe  that  McDonald’s  or  Coke  would  operate  their  marketing  program 
in  this  way?  I  don’t  think  so. 
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CHART  3.  RECRUITING  BUDGETING  EXAMPLES 
(MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


CHART  THREE — Here  are  several  examples  of  how  the  services  have  eaten 
their  seed  corn  in  the  recruiting  budget  process. 

This  chart  shows  some  examples  of  how  the  services  have  tried  to  take  savings  in 
recruiting  programs  that  have  worked  to  their  disadvantage,  in  my  view.  Each 
compares  the  FY  1998  executed  budget  with  the  FY  1999  President’s  budget 
request. 

As  you  depart  a  tough  year  and  enter  a  new  year  that  promises  to  be  equally 
challenging — 

You  must  not  allow  recruiting  operations  to  be  cut  by  32%,  as  the  Army  did. 

You  must  not  allow  recruiting  advertising  to  be  cut  by  49%,  as  the  Navy  did. 

You  must  not  allow  enlistment  bonuses  to  be  cut  by  88%,  as  the  Air  Force  did. 

All  were  ultimately  restored  at  the  last  minute,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Congress  or  the 
service,  but  the  point  is  the  services  did  not  do  the  right  thing  the  first  time.  As  a 
result,  there  were  thousands  of  people  who  had  spent  months  planning  on  how 
they  were  going  to  survive  with  less  money.  A  late  influx  of  resources,  while 
welcome,  could  not  be  used  effectively;  and  the  damage  to  recruiting  was  already 
done  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

CONCLUSION,  consistent/on-time  money  is  the  key  to  recruiters  being  able 
to  work  smarter,  and  not  just  harder. 

Money  must  accompany  any  effort  to  respond  to  recruiting  challenges  because  the 
money  provides  the  tools  that  allow  you  to  work  smarter.  Working  harder  only 
gets  you  so  far  in  recruiting.  I  think  our  enlisted  recruiters  are  a  living  testimony 
of  the  truth  in  that  statement. 

How  many  read  the  September  23  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  about  Staff 
Sergeant  Daniel  Cady,  an  Air  Force  recruiter.  Although  talented,  hard  working, 
committed,  Sergeant  Cady  is  probably  on  his  way  to  a  career  mishap  because  he  is 
unable  to  meet  his  recruit  quota  despite  the  dedicated  application  of  all  his  skills. 

I  found  the  article  a  very  disturbing  signal  that  we  are  off  the  track  in  recruiting.  I 
think  one  of  the  important  missions  of  this  symposium  is  the  develop  the  tools 
that  will  send  clearer  signals  to  managers  about  the  needs  of  people  programs 
before  they  become  disasters. 


ISSUE  #2 


CIVILIAN  AND  UNIFORMED  LEADERSHIP  MUST  GET  SMARTER  ON 
ADVERTISING  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  SERVICE/ 
CONTRACTOR  MARKETING  TEAM: 


Willingness  to  learn  about  each  other  is  the  key  to  a  cohesive  team 
relationship  between  the  service  and  the  advertising  contractor. 

The  services  have  got  to  do  a  better  job  of  educating  themselves  on  the  advertising 
business.  Not  only  does  sufficient  money  have  to  be  invested  on  time,  there  must 
also  be  an  integrated  effort  to  bring  a  consistent  message  to  the  market  place. 

The  service  leadership,  the  recruiting  community,  and  the  advertising  agency  must 
meet  the  advertising  challenge  as  a  cohesive  team.  That  requires  everyone  in  the 
process  to  work  hard  to  learn  about  the  service’s  needs,  develop  a  marketing 
strategy,  and  implement  that  strategy  as  a  team. 

Participation  of  uniformed  members  is  particularly  important  to  an  effective 
marketing  message. 

The  challenge  to  become  expert  in  the  art  of  the  advertising  business  is 
particularly  important  for  the  military  member  of  the  team.  We  need  to  listen  to 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  marketing  professional,  but  in  the  end,  the  best 
results  come  only  when  the  marketing  strategy  reflects  the  core  values  of  the 
product  it  sells. 

In  the  end,  it  must  be  the  people  that  have  lived  the  military  profession  who  bring 
those  critical  insights  and  subtle  refinements  to  the  final  product. 

We  can  only  make  advertising  work  to  our  advantage  when  we  understand 
commercial  marketing  processes. 

I  recently  read  an  article  about  the  recent  trend  for  advertisers  to  demand 
magazine  publishers  to  produce  hard  evidence  the  magazines  actually  deliver  sales 
and  brand  awareness.  We  need  to  be  just  as  smart,  tough,  and  demanding  as  those 
advertisers. 

We  need  to  be  smart  enough  to  make  the  system  work  for  us. 

CAUTION:  Do  not  get  so  wrapped  up  in  the  process  of  reassessing  your  recruiting 
message  to  the  point  where  change  is  mandatory.  An  example  would  be  the  well 
publicized  potential  for  the  Army  to  quit  “Be  All  You  Can  Be.”  Throwing  overboard  the 
second  most  recognized  advertising  slogan  of  the  last  100  years  just  to  demonstrate  that 
you  are  capable  of  change  would  be  a  tragic  waste.  I  want  to  state  for  the  record  now  that 


I  would  be  opposed  to  any  such  initiative  and  that  I  believe  such  an  decision  would  not  be 
well  received  by  the  Congress. 

ISSUE  #3 

RECRUIT  QUALITY  IS  STILL  KING. 

Quality  counts — first,  because  it  saves  money  and  improves  effectiveness. 

Quality  counts — it  counts  in  training  time  and  cost;  it  counts  in  retention;  it  counts 
in  readiness  and  combat  capability. 

It  does  all  those  things,  and  when  we  walk  away  from  quality,  it  is  at  our  own 
peril  and  the  peril  of  our  great  nation. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  us,  but  most  of  us  can  remember  the  quality  problems  of  the 
hollow  force — I  for  one  don’t  want  to  return  to  those  dark  days. 

The  easy  solution — cut  quality — must  be  resisted. 

When  recruiting  is  under  stress,  it  is  very  tempting  to  just  slice  off  a  little  quality 
to  make  the  recruiting  goal.  It  happens  in  very  subtle  ways — a  few  more  felony 
and  moral  waivers,  a  marginal  edging  down  in  test  scores,  or  less  emphasis  on 
education  requirements. 

These  temptations  must  be  resisted  and  erosion  of  quality  standards  must  be 
approached  cautiously  and  managed  closely. 

I  am  reserving  judgment  on  the  decision  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  accept 
the  minimum  number  of  high  school  diploma  graduates,  and  the  Army’s  new 
initiatives  to  review  quality  standards. 

I  am  aware  of  the  decision  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  accept  non-high  school 
diploma  graduates  at  the  minimally  acceptable  DOD  standard  of  10%.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  DOD  standard  is  not  fully  validated  and  10%  may  be  too  high  a 
number.  I  have  asked  for  a  study  to  ensure  we  are  not  making  a  mistake. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  Army’s  College  First  program  and  new  interest  in 
recruiting  candidates  with  GEDs.  While  I  recognize  the  need  to  explore  new 
segments  of  the  market,  I  am  reserving  judgment  on  these  programs  until  after 
they  are  fully  tested. 


Recruit  quality  also  effects  retention. 


Recruit  quality  is  not  just  about  the  fiscal  advantages  that  quality  brings  to  the 
system,  recruit  quality  is  also  about  retention  because  the  people  on  active  duty 
derive  pride  and  confidence  in  their  service  when  they  see  quality  in  the  new 
troops. 

Believe  me,  after  all  my  contacts  with  the  NCO  leaders  of  our  military,  I  can 
report  that  they  simply  do  not  believe  the  young  people  coming  into  the  military 
today  are  people  they  respect  and  want  to  work  with. 

NCOs  are  worried  about  the  future  of  the  military  because  they  do  not  believe  the 
young  people  are  going  to  uphold  the  legacy  that  today’s  NCO  is  sweating  blood 
to  build. 

One  theme  I  heard  from  many  NCOs  was  that  the  recruit  quality  had  suffered 
because  the  services  were  making  life  too  easy  for  recruits.  As  one  NCO 
indicated,  “If  we  get  any  more  sensitive  in  the  military,  we  will  just  all  sit  down 
and  have  a  good  cry.” 

For  many  NCOs,  poor  quality  recruits  is  the  last  straw  that  causes  them  to  come 
down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  retention  decision. 

ISSUE  #4 

APPEALING  TO  INTANGIBLES  IN  OUR  YOUTH; 


I  believe  duty,  honor,  country  still  have  potential  as  recruiting  themes. 

I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  give  up  on  the  recruiting  themes  of  duty,  honor, 
country.  I  think  the  recommendation  of  the  Kassebaum  Baker  Commission  was 
right — recruiting  advertising  should  refocus  on  patriotism  and  service  to  the 
nation. 

The  military  has  to  offer  a  competitive  employment  package,  but  the 
intangibles  are  an  opportunity  we  must  not  overlook. 

I  appreciate  that  the  military  has  to  offer  a  total  employment  package  that  is  fair 
and  competitive,  but  I  also  think  we  are  missing  an  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
military  a  major  portion  of  the  youth  population  by  not  pressing  home  patriotic 
and  service  to  the  nation  themes  in  our  advertising  message. 

The  total  package  must  include  all  the  incentives  that  attract  people  to  the  military 
and  the  services  must  be  thinking  of  new  approaches  all  the  time. 


BUT,  the  military  must  not  overlook  the  fundamental  themes  that  have  made 
America  great — these  messages  may  require  more  energy  that  in  the  past,  but  their 
power  is  still  available  to  the  services  if  they  are  committed  to  the  message. 

TEXT  FROM  EXAMPLE  AD 

“No401(k).  No  profit  sharing.  No  stock  options. 

Yet,  you  won’t  find  better  benefits  anywhere. 

PEACE  CORPS 

Plow  far  are  you  willing  to  go  to  make  a  difference?” 

QUOTE  FROM  AD  EXECUTIVE 

The  ads  are  playing  to  the  “I  love  a  challenge”  attitude  of  today’s 
younger  generation.  “So  we  got  in  their  face  with  these  ads,  issuing 

challenges.” 

— Steve  Kuklinski,  of  Periscope  Advertising — 

CHART  4.  PEACE  CORPS  ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

CHART  FOUR — A  new  successful  Peace  Corps  recruiting  campaign  seems 
to  suggest  today’s  youth  want  challenges  as  much  as  a  good  deal. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  launched  a  new  recruiting  advertising  campaign  that  has 
been  productive.  Unlike  military  ads  that  down  play  the  negatives  of  life  in  the 
military,  the  Peace  Corps  ads  spell  out  the  hardships  and  lack  of  benefits.  The  ads 
challenge  the  individual  to  endure  the  hardships  while  serving  the  nation. 
Obviously,  the  Peace  Corps  and  their  advertising  contractor  believe  presenting 
this  generation  with  a  challenge  will  pay  off.  By  some  accounts,  this  appears  to  be 
working  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Chart  Four — On  this  chart,  you  see  some  of  the  language  that  challenges 
America’s  youth  to  get  involved.  This  language  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Peace 
Corps  ad  campaign.  Also  on  the  page  is  a  quote  from  the  advertising  executive 
who  put  the  “get  in  their  face”  ad  campaign  together.  This  type  of  campaign 
makes  me  wonder  if  DOD  is  not  missing  the  boat  on  what  is  really  effective  with 
the  target  population. 

I  think  there  are  similarities  between  Peace  Corps  ad  strategy  and  the  ad  strategy 
pursued  by  the  Marine  Corps.  Since  the  Marine  Corps  approach  has  been 


successful,  the  Marine  Corps  model  may  warrant  closer  examination  by  all  the 
services. 

Finally,  when  challenging  America’  youth  to  serve,  the  nation  must  also  focus 
attention  on  the  military  and  remove  advertising  distractions  like 
AmeriCorps  which  offers  benefits  that  draw  candidates  away  from  the 
military. 

In  addition  to  advertising  that  challenges  America’s  youth,  the  nation  must  also 
recognize  that  it  must  focus  the  attention  of  young  people  by  removing  or 
downplaying  competing  programs. 

One  example  is  the  AmeriCorps  program  which  offers  education  and  other 
benefits  in  direct  competition  with  the  services.  Defense  must  be  the  priority  and 
the  nation  needs  to  send  that  message  by  scaling  back  on  advertising  and  benefits 
in  other  programs,  like  AmeriCorps,  which  I  believe  is  especially  damaging  to 
recruiting. 

ISSUE  #  5 

THE  FORCE  AND  VETERANS  ARE  NOT  TELLING  A  GOOD  STORY: 


The  people  serving  our  nation  in  uniform  and  veterans  are  not  believers  in  a 
military  career — and  the  word  is  getting  out. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  highlight  an  observation  of  mine  that  reflects  the  nature  of 
the  retention  problem.  The  people  in  the  force — the  people  who  live  the  life  and 
those  veterans  who  have  left  the  military — are  not  telling  a  good  story. 

Our  own  people  end  up  being  our  worse  enemy  for  both  recruiting  and 
retention. 


Friends  and  relatives,  and  many  of  the  people  who  influence  potential  recruits 
most  directly  are  getting  a  negative  message  about  the  military. 

NCOs  are  not  prepared  to  do  the  hard  work  of  convincing  their  subordinates  that  a 
military  career  is  the  right  answer  for  them  and  their  families.  The  NCOs  simply 
do  not  believe  in  their  own  hearts  that  the  military  is  the  place  to  be  today. 

The  force  is  not  selling  itself,  and  when  people  get  out  of  the  military,  they  are  not 
doing  the  services  any  good  as  veterans  back  in  “home  town  USA.” 


Turning  around  the  attitude  of  the  force  is  admittedly  very  difficult,  but  we 
can’t  afford  to  allow  the  current  situation  to  continue. 


How  do  you  turn  it  around?  You  have  to  attack  all  the  factors  that  create  a  quality 
of  family  and  working  life  that  people  value. 

The  challenge  of  attacking  all  the  factors  that  create  a  quality  of  family  and 
working  life  is  obviously  a  major  undertaking,  but  it  is  an  objective  worth 
pursuing. 

A  solution  would  have  to  include  a  budget  that  is  adequate  and  has  the  proper 
balance  between  people,  readiness,  and  procurement. 

A  solution  would  have  to  include  a  national  leadership  that  is  committed  to 
exercising  great  caution  before  employing  military  forces  in  a  contingency 
operation,  and  then  only  when  the  compelling  national  interests  are  involved. 

Although  fixing  some  of  these  problems  is  well  bevond  the  authority  of  the 
people  in  this  room,  we  must  all  remain  dedicated  to  doing  the  right  thing  the 
first  time  on  people  issues. 


Undoubtedly  some  of  these  issues  are  well  beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  in  this 
room  to  control. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  control  over  these  issues  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
responsibility  to  do  the  right  thing  the  first  time  w'hen  we  have  the  opportunity. 

I  am  committed  to  doing  right  by  our  people  in  the  military,  and  would  implore 
you  to  do  the  same  when  given  the  opportunity. 

ISSUE  #  6 

THE  “SOCIALIZATION”  OF  THE  MILITARY  IS  CORROSIVE  TO 
READINESS  AND  DETRACTS  FROM  THE  WAR  FIGHTING  SPIRIT— AND  AT 
THE  END  OF  THE  DAY,  DRIVES  PEOPLE  OUT  OF  THE  MILITARY: 


Remembering  the  story  of  the  NCO  who  said  that  if  the  military  was  going  to 
get  anymore  sensitive  everyone  would  have  to  sit  down  and  have  a  good  cry, 
it  is  clear  that  the  socialization  of  the  military  is  being  actively  pursued. 

The  NCO  that  worried  about  the  military  being  too  sensitive  reflects  just  one  view 
of  how  the  socialization  of  the  military  is  damaging  readiness.  Sensitivity  training 
for  a  wide  variety  of  social  concerns,  including  homosexuals  in  the  military; 
trainee  time-outs  and  stress  cards;  reduced  fitness  and  job  performance  standards; 
promotion  of  lesser  qualified  service  members  due  to  favoritism  and/or  quotas; 
and  reduced  job  qualification  standards  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
military  is  being  socially  engineered. 


Social  objectives  are  at  risk  of  consuming  the  military  robbing  military 
people  of  readiness,  the  warrior  spirit,  and  the  desire  to  stay  military. 

What  must  the  young  recruit  think  when  his  challenging  military  experience 
begins  with  a  series  of  briefings  on  how  to  behave  and  performance  tests  that 
simply  do  not  challenge  him.  Social  issues  should  not  be  ignored,  but  we  are  at 
risk  of  doing  damage  to  combat  capability  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  put  limits  on 
the  socialization  process.  What  effect  does  the  watering  down  of  standards  have 
on  the  gung  ho  young  service  member.  I  have  to  think  that  such  a  service  member 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  marginal  performer  and  less  likely  to  make  the 
military  a  career. 

The  war  time  challenges  of  the  military  require  that  its  standards  be 
different  and  held  apart  from  society  as  a  whole. 

The  military  should  be  acknowledged  as  an  institution  that  in  some  instances  must 
be  kept  separate  from  the  standards  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  combat  mission 
demands  that  some  social  objectives  be  put  aside  to  ensure  that  readiness  and  the 
warrior  spirit  flourish. 

ISSUE  #  7 

DEPLOYMENTS  MUST  BE  MANAGED  TO  REDUCE  STRESS  ON  THE  FORCE 
AND  PRESERVE  COMBAT  SKILLS— AND  HOPEFULLY  SAVE  RETENTION: 

Military  people  are  getting  worn  down  by  a  foreign  policy  that  has  little 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  military  people  and  little  regard  for  what  is 
compelling  national  interests. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  why  service  members  leave  the  military  is  the 
operations  tempo  that  takes  them  away  from  their  families  and  stresses  their 
endurance.  The  national  leadership  must  recognize  that  the  ability  of  military 
people  to  absorb  excessive  operations  tempo  is  not  without  limits. 

Peacetime  contingencies  such  as  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  and 
humanitarian  missions  must  be  approached  with  caution  and  only  when  national 
interests  are  direct  and  compelling.  We  cannot  hope  to  retain  a  capable  combat 
force  if  we  continue  to  allow  military  people  and  resources  to  be  consumed  with 
,  missions  that  have  little  connection  to  national  security. 


In  addition  to  consuming  people  and  resources,  retention  suffers  when 
service  members  are  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  policeman  when  the' 
signed  up  to  be  a  soldier. 


Aside  from  the  stress  of  high  operations  tempo,  I  believe  that  our  peacetime 
missions  with  peacetime  jobs  are  causing  people  who  wanted  to  be  soldiers  to  opt 
out  of  the  military.  Being  called  upon  to  feed  the  hungry  and  keep  the  peace  are 
not  what  many  of  our  people  joined  the  military  to  do.  The  roles  and  the  missions 
are  simply  wrong  for  the  military  and  people  are  going  to  react  on  a  personal 
level. 

The  analogy  would  be  for  the  new  policeman  who  had  been  trained  to  walk  the 
beat  and  confront  crime  in  his  community  to  be  assigned  to  the  school  crossing.  It 
won’t  work  and  the  similar  situation  of  putting  the  military  on  every  humanitarian 
mission  won’t  work  either.  There  has  to  be  limits  to  these  missions,  or  the 
military  stops  being  effective  and  the  people  will  move  on  to  something  else. 

I  will  be  very  direct.  It  is  of  great  concern  when  our  Secretary  of  State  states, 
“What  good  is  a  military  if  we  don’t  use  it.” 

What  would  you  do  with  the  policeman  who  says,  “What  good  is  my  gun  if  I  don’t 
use  it.”  You  would  sit  him  down  and  teach  him  some  self  discipline  and  restraint. 

Likewise,  we  should  have  a  policy  of  restraint  to  intervene  in  conflicts  only  when 
supported  by  the  most  compelling  national  security  interests. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  one  additional  thought.  The  military 
must  not  allow  its  standards  for  conduct  and  behavior  to  be  eroded.  The  American 
public  respects  the  military  because  of  those  high  standards. 


Thank  you. 


